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METAL 
ENAMELING... 


Get Kiln—Enamels— 


Illustrated. Text— 
from THOMPSON! 


THOMPSON ENAMELS ARE BEST FOR: 


® Brilliance © Smoothness 
® Dependability @ Proper grain size 
® Controlled fusing temperature 


Used everywhere by: 


Schools—Hobbyists—Enamel Artists 
—Army & Navy—Hospitals 


—Commercial Enomelers 


Low-Cost KILN 


The ideal Kiln for beginner and 
professional. Will fire any piece 
up to 434” in diameter and 
VA" a, paren ow easily re- 


Sat pl | cost. 














Perfect for Use in Schools 


@ Reaches Enameling Temperatures Quickly 
© Sturdy, Simple Construction 
® Low-Cost, Trouble-free Operation 


FREE TEXT 


ON 
ENAMELING 


by Thomas E. Thompson. 
Send for your copy of 
this 40 page illustrated 
text on metal enameling. 





Techniques — tools — 
equipment — types of 
enameling — firing — 
finishes, etc. 





Silver plated metal—no pre-cleaning—no for- 
mation of oxide scale—costs little more than 
copper. 

Complete line of Opalescent colors—beautiful 
effects—write for sample. 


Write Dept. CM for Complete Information 


ThomasC.ThompsonCo. 


539 Deerfield Road: High'ond Pork, i!' 
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AN OPEN 
LETTER 
TO SANTA 


Dear Santa: 


We know how besieged you must 
be with last minute orders, but we 
thought you would enjoy taking a few 
minutes to read a “thank-you” note. 
Golly, you must have a gigantic task 
filling all your orders by December 
25th, and yet you do it year after year, 
and never seem to lose that wonderful 
smile of yours. 


Anyway, what we really want to 
say is—Thanks for granting our wish 
we placed with you last Christmas. If 
you remember, Nick, we asked for a 
truly great gift . . . we asked for 
“Friendship.” We asked for new 
friends and the cementing of our old 
friendships. 


Well, Nick, this is to tell you 
that you DELI VERED alright! Many, 
many thousands of hobbyists have 
tried Re-Ward products and are now 
friends for life. So ydéu see, Nick, 
we want to thank you for a Christmas 
wish which lasted throughout the 
whole year, and we particularly ap- 
preciate the nice kind of people who 
have become Re-Ward boosters; many 
have taken the time to write nice notes 
to us too. 


In closing, just one more favor 
please ... Would you in your deliveries 
around the country, please say a 
friendly “hello” to ceramic hobbyists 
everywhere? We can’t think of anyone 
nicer to convey our heartfelt good 
wishes, and thanks again for every- 
thing. 

Sincerely, 
The Ke-Ward Family 


P.S. Contrary to what you may have 
heard, some of us old timers still 
believe in Santa Claus. 


Mfrs. of: 
© velvet © tru-tone ® bead 
® decor © dul-mat, etc. 


Re-Ward 


CERAMIC COLOR MFRS., INC. 
1985 Firestone Bivd. Los Angeles 1, Calif. 
“imitated but Never Duplicated" 
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YOU ASKED FOR THEM-HERE THEY ARE! 


— Kanagon 


ot sae SERIES” ’’S’’ KILNS 


“YEARS AHEAD IN ENGINEERING” 













The new series “S” kilns were made with your 
requests in mind. Ask for our new folder on the 
S-135, S-235 and S-300. See for yourself the 
advanced engineering put into these kilns. 
Heavy gauge steel frames power pressed to 
exact dimensions and electrically welded for 
maximum strength . . . heavy duty four way 
switches, light weight easy opening lids, high 
quality block insulation, genuine Kanthal A 
wiring, and dust free interior coating. 

Gives your work that Professional finish. If ' 
you do not have one — write today for FREE Model $-300 — Firing * 


ibi ; i Chamber opening 17” 
Catalog describing in detail the new Paragon x 17”, depth 18”; Max. Temp. 2300; 
S” Series. Volts 230; Amps 28; Ship. Wt. 425; 
Price $284.50. 


Model S-135— —Firing 
Chamber opening 
so” 2 13”, prot 4 131%"; Max. 
Temp. 2300; Volts 230; Amps 13; 
Ship. Wt. 240; Price $149.50 







~ 


























ALL KILNS FACTORY GUARANTEED e NO PACKING CHARGE OVER 27 MODELS — 
pe a on the vides ran 4 of 
WRITE FOR FREE 5 Regardless of the need — whether 


PARAGON INDUSTRIES, Inc. studig, Porogon can fill the need, | Medel $-235 — Firing 










STEEL STAND, INSTRUCTION Chamber opening 15” 
BOOK, AND PEEPHOLE PLUGS—NO x 15", depth 18"; Max. Temp. 2300; 
EXTRA CHARGE—WITH EACH KILN. Volts 230; Amps 24; Ship. Wi. 340) 


in OHIO 
Re-Warid 1S THE LEADER 


TRU-TONE * VELVET * DECOR * MAGIC MENDER * DUL-MAT GLAZES 
Ask your studio or dealer for RE-WARD quality products. 













































DEALERS & STUDIOS CONTACT YOUR NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR OR SUB-DISTRIBUTOR BELOW 
CERAMIC ART SUPPLY, 772 N. Main St., Akron, Ohio 
BIL-LIN CERAMIC STUDIO, 503 S. Dixie, Dayton, Ohio 
CALIFORNIA CERAMIC SUPPLY, 17409 Waterloo, Cleveland, Ohio 
LUCILLE GERBIG CERAMIC STUDIO, 4023 Reading Rd., Cinn., Ohio 
MABLE LONG STUDIO, 808 Gorge St., Van Wert, Ohio 
LILLIAN MOORE CERAMIC STUDIO, 3122 W. 25th, Cleveland, Ohio 
SECOR CERAMICS, 4128 Secor Rd., Toledo, Ohio 


| model cerad wT ics, inc. manufacturer's representctive 


770 N. M sis St., Akron 10, Ohio 


———— 
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Important 
Announcement 


Beginning with the January 1957 
issue of CM, a new schedule of sub- 
scription rates will be in effect. 


Many long-time subscribers will re- 
member that our original rates, 
established with the first issue in 
January 19538, have never been raised. 
Steadily increasing production and 
operating costs have been absorbed 
by the publishers during the past 
four years. 


Unfortunately the end is not in 
sight, and an adjustment must be 
made if we are to maintain our pres- 
ent standards of quality. Under the 
new subscription rates, listed below, 
CERAMICS MONTHLY, with twelve 
issues per year, will continue to be a 
“best buy” among magazines in the 
art, craft and hobby field. 


As a courtesy, we are offering our 
present subscribers an opportunity 
to extend their subscriptions (re- 
gardless of the current expiration 
date) at the “old” rate. Renewal ex- 
tension and new subscriptions at the 
old rate cannot be accepted after 
January 1, 1957. 


New Subscription Rates 
Effective January 1, 1957 


1 yr. $5.00 2 yrs. $9.00 3 yrs. $12.00 


RENEWAL FORM a 


not valid after January 1, 1957 


Please extend my subscription now—before the new 
rates take effect. (This form may also be used for 
new subscriptions.) 
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C) 2 yrs. $7 [] 3 yrs. $9 
Name 
Address 
City Zn. State 





Ceramics Monthly, 4175 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio 
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AS WE CONCLUDE 4 YEARS OF CM... 


@ . . . and look forward to the fifth with 
pleasant articibation, we review the com- 
ments from readers and find, as we always 
will, the usual supply of “barbs and balms” 
(see below). 

It has been called to our attention that 
our selection of letters for publication is, 
in effect, unfair to CM by inferring the 
pros and cons are more or less equally 
divided. Of course this is not true. 

The vast majority of readers find that 
CM serves their needs. Our gauge is the 
unprecedented large number of new and 
renewed subscriptions. CM now enjoys an 
all-time-high circulation of over 12,000 
copies per month. The monthly issues go 
to every state, each possession, and to over 
forty foreign countries! 

But, the “Letters to the Editor’ are 
vital. They help keep CM on the right 
track. We trust you will keep sending 
them.—Ed 


Dear Editor: 

This is a renewal after a lapse of some 
little time. Today while looking for some 
material to use in class I decided that 
the old issues I had on hand did offer 
enough good articles to counteract the 
ones I had resented and which had caused 
me to drop my subscription. I refer to 
such choice items as the one on how to 
save the trimmings from your wheel to 
make Christmas decorations [Nov., 1954}. 

Having talked with quite a few serious 
potters, I know I am not alone in my 


feeling that at times you have stooped 
pretty low to appeal to a certain type 
of reader. I realize that people do paint 
china today and that there are those who 
need and enjoy the “hobby” sort of thing 
such as making clay flowers, but please 
don’t sell the serious potter short. 
With that little sermon, my check. 
Lynn GAULT 
Brasstown, N. Carolina 


Dear Editor: 

I am enclosing herewith my check [for 
a book from your Book Department}. 

I could buy this book locally, and get 
it quicker, but I have been a subscriber 
to your magazine since the first issue and 
like it a lot—so you get this sale as a 
little expression of appreciation. 

Henry THRELFALL 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 

May I take this opportunity to add 
my plea to those many you have already 
received to include articles on glazes, 
clays, etc., that are of greater technical 
interest. Your magazines of several years 
ago were much superior to your publi- 
cations of the last year or so for just this 
reason. Your present issues cover a wide 
area in the’ field of ceramics but fail 
miserably to give any depth or penetration 
in any of these fields. 

Wiiuram E. NELson 
Pacific Grove; Calif. 


Dear Editor: 

I have been meaning for some time to 
enter into the fray of pros and cons re- 
garding the changing policy of CER- 
AMICS MONTHLY ... 

The early issues gave much promise of 
being of assistance to beginners and accom- 


plished ceramists, in pointing the Way tp 
even higher levels of design and : 
achievement. Many of the features and 
articles pointed to guides for profound yj 
development, rather than initial and mop, 
entary success in project making. The mop 
recent issues have emphasized to a gi. 
turbing extent the informational howe, 
do-it busy work. This is an approach thy 
sterilizes any deeper or more serious jn¢. 
vidual potential. : 
I have no easy answer as to how » 
make a magazine a financial success, anj 
combine this with a vital, profound, «. 
velopmental editorial approach. If thi 
can’t be done, then perhaps the maga» 
should not be published . . . 
BENJAMIN SteInz 
State University of New Yor 
College for Teacher 
Buffalo, N. Y 


Dear Editor: 

I have been an avid reader of CM ani 
it gives me great pleasure to realize hoy 
far you have advanced since it’s inception 

It is no longer a technical magazine byt 
a really good reference book for student 
and hobbyists alike. Those of us who wish 
more-advanced information can still get jt 
inCM... 

Biture Byrye 
Madison N. } 


Dear Editor: 

Am really enjoying [Carton Beall’s} a- 
ticles on stoneware . . . I always enjoy 
Tom Sellers also, and miss him when lx 
doesn’t have an article in the magazine 
I have been greatly helped by him. I like 
the magazine very much and always find 
something interesting to me on its pages. 

CuRISTINE THOwso 
Hayward, Calif 
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CERAMIC COLORS” 
Finest 
p's 


For School Projects in Ceramics, Ceramichrome has Prepared 


2 "SCHOOL GROUPS" OF SELECTED BEST SELLERS IN 
PREPARED, READY-TO-USE, INTERMIXABLE UNDER- 
GLAZES AND ONE FIRE GLAZES. 


Complete with comprehensive information and instructive literature, these 
“School Groups” of colors are the solution to promoting a more balanced 
and successful ceramic school program. 


TEACHERS—Write for your FREE literature today! 


CERAMICHROME Laboratories School Dept. CM 


Phone Axminster 2-0781 


2111 W. Slauson Ave. 


Los Angeles 47, 


Calif. 
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THE FINEST, SAFEST KILNS 
ON THE MARKET ey 


“y7RALN. 


THE TROUBLE-FREE METHOD 









Ask your local Electric Company or Fire Insurance Company 
about the importance of UL approval on any electric appliance. 
Others claim that wire and switches are UL approved, but their kilns are not! 


TOP LOADERS 


20 quality built, feature packed models from which 
to choose. DYNAKILNS feature the patented DYNA- 
ar GLOW porcelain element holders . . . 4-way switches 
... 2 peep holes . . . pilot lights . . . and they are 
designed with your safety in mind. MODEL U16H 





























FRONT LOADERS HIGH TEMPERATURE 


FURNACES 

TO 3000° F 
. . . using silicon 
carbide heating 
elements 





A complete 
- line of bench 
and floor mod- 
els available. 





MODEL 424 MODEL 818-G 


ENAMELING KILNS 


TEMPERATURE HOLDING 
ENAMELING KILN 
Can Also Do Ceramics! 


‘7 450 plus $2.00 crating charge. 
Chamber size: 4” x 842" x 812” 


MODEL E48 ENAMELING KILN 
, , / » y 4 





Price includes Pyrometer, 

Input Control Switch, Gravity Door, 
Pilot Light, and Patented Dyna-Giow 
Porcelain Element Holders. 

Attractive . . . Plugs in anywhere! 


MODEL E49 












All steel welded case . . . gravity door... 
Patented Dyna-Glow element holders . . . Plugs in 
anywhere . . . attains enameling temperatures 
quickly regardless of voltage conditions . . . 
elements can not be burned out due to over-firing. 
*Pyrometer available at $20.00 extra 


$ 





; WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
lL& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CHESTER 11, PENNA. 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


DECEMBER, 1956 5 








DF tierary 


Send show announcements early — Where 
to Show: three months ahead of entry 
date: Where to Go: at least six weeks 
before opening. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


Fiorina, Corat GABLES 

March 5-March 24 

*Fifth Annual Miami National Ceramic 
Exhibition, sponsored by the Ceramic 
League of Miami at the Lowe Art Gal- 
lery. Open to potters, ceramic sculptors 
and enamelists working in U.S. Deadline 
for all entry fees ($3), entry blanks and 
out-of-town entries, Feb. 11; local en- 
tries, Feb. 13. Jury. Cash Prizes. Write 
Juanita May, 1953 Tigertail Ave., Coco- 
nut Grove, Florida. 


OxnI0o, YOUNGSTOWN 

January 1-27 
Ninth Annual Ceramic and Sculpture 
Show at The Butler Institute of American 
Art. Residents and former residents of 
Ohio eligible. Jury; $750 purchase prizes. 
Entry fee, $2; work due Dec. 16. 


WHERE TO GO 


Gerorcia, SAVANNAH 

December 15-January 15 

Chinese Porcelains, a traveling exhibition 
from the Metropolitan Museum collec- 
tion, at the Telfair Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. 


INDIANA, SouTH BEND 

through December 23 
Traveling Exhibition of Student Work 
from the Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
at The Art Center, 620 W. Washington. 


Iowa, Sioux Crry 
through December 24 


Art for Giving Show, the work of area 
craftsmen, at Sioux City Art Center. 


Missouri, SPRINGFIELD 
December 9-31 

American Jewelry and Related Ob- 
jects (contemporary) at Springfield Art 
Museum. 


New Jersey, NEWARK 

through January 6 

Fifth Annual Christmas Exhibition and 
Sale. Includes ceramics and jewelry by 
New Jersey artists and craftsman, priced 
from $1 to $25, at Newark Museum. 


New York, New York 
through December 22 
Over 75 pieces hand-thrown stoneware 
by Fong Chow, at Mi Chou Gallery 
(new address: 36 West 56th Street, 
New York City). 


New York, New York 

through December 31 
Young Americans 1956 Exhibition at 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 29 W. 
53 St. Craftsmen 30 years of age and 
under participating. 

Onto, CINCINNATI 

December 9-December 21 
Annual Show of Ceramic Guild of Cin- 


cinnati at Alms Memorial Building, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 


Oxu1o, YOUNGSTOWN 

through December 16 
Autumn Annual for Area Artists at By. 
ler Institute of American Art. Includy 
ceramics and other crafts. 


OrEGON, PoRTLAND 
through December 14 
Design in Scandinavia—over 700 mag. 
produced pieces —- at Portland Ay 
Museum. 
PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA 
through December 
Christmas Crafts Exhibition at Philadel. 
phia Art Alliance. 
PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA 
December 9-January 3 
Exhibition of Finnish Crafts by Tapio 


Wirkkala and Rut Bryk, at Commerrial 
Museum, 34th St. below Spruce. 


Texas, DALLAS 

December 5-January 2 
5th Texas State Craft Exhibition, spon. 
sored by Craft Guild of San Antonio, at 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 

Texas, Ext Paso 

December 9-January 9 
Italian Arts and Crafts (contemporary 
at Texas Western College. 

VirciIniA, RICHMOND 

through December 25 
Exhibition of work by Norwegian ceran- 
ist Maja Quiller Huf at Virginia Mus- 
eum of Fine Arts. 

WasHincTon, D. C. 


December 2-January 20 
1ith Annual Area Exhibit at Corcoran 
Gallery of Art. 





CERAMIC 
PRODUCTS 


DUNCAN CERAMIC PRODUCTS INC. 


— & ° ce x 0 
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‘ : od 
GOLD ETCH Wig 
4030 N. BLACKSTONE AVE. * FRESNO chigr Oma 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS & BEST WISHES FOR 1957 to the Finest Distributors, Dealers & Hobbyists in all ihe World! 


CERAMICS MONTHLY 











To Our Customers throughout the: 


United States © Canada ® Alaska ® 
Hawaiian Islands ® Australia ® Canal 
Zone ® Mexico ® Union of South 
Africa ® West Africa ® Colombia ® 
Philippine Islands ® Costa Rica ® New 
Zealand ® Puerto Rico ® British West 
Indies. 


To each and every one of our customers 
and their families; to the many who use 
HOLLAND MOLDS and to all our 
friends in the Ceramic field, our sincere 
appreciation. From all of us to each of 
you—Season's Greetings! 


Frank Hollendonner 
Managing Partner 


1040 PENNSYLVANIA AV. TRENTON N J. EX 2-7032 











NOW ... MAKE YOUR OWN 


SAI TILE TABLES and MURALS | 





* Instruction Sheets 
*% Price List 
, We carry everything for mosaic work, Imported Italian and 
BPFrench mosaic tiles and tesserrae, brass and wrought iron 
: table frames, legs, mastics, tools and grout. 


* Color Chart 


ie Wood Legs 
Wrought Iron Table Frames Brass Finish (Brass Tipped) 
Legs—set of 4 set of 4 

OF un. G08 C's. OOO 


11°... ‘8.06 12°... 550 | 





Rectangular Circular 
124%4x12% | 5.50 | 18” dia. | 7.50 
0x1844| 8.50 | 24” dia. | 9.50 14”___. 9.95 16”... 5.50 
1844x4814 | 19.95 | 80” dia. | 12.50 16”....11.05 22”... 6.60 
36” dia. | 13.50 22" .....12.96. 28°... 7.00 [ 


S _._...______$1.45 per sheet and up (approx. 1 sq. ft.) 
BRASS 1” STRIP 70c ft., drilled yw 
CIAL CUTTERS __ $1.50-$2.45 each 
VSAIC MASTIC 95c tube, $1.35 pint, $2.25 quart 
C TILE GROUT 40c Ib. 


jin’ G2) service 


“QUALITY CERAMIC SUPPLIES” 
439 N. Wells, Chicago 10, Ill. Phone MI 2-3367 
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BERGEN 
ARTS & CRAFTS 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


TO ALL OUR MANY FRIENDS: -- 


Recently we moved our entire plant to Miami, Florida, At 
that time, we mailed our new Supplement to those of you who are 
on our mailing list. Unfortunately, not all of these reached you 
in time to inform you of our new address. 


Due to the time lost in setting up machinery and equipment, 
we were forced to hold up orders for the first time in over 6 years. 
We take this opportunity to thank all of you for your patience and 
understanding during this trying period. We wish to thank every- 
one for the expressions of good wishes in our new plant in Florida, 


Now the move is complete and we are filling your orders 
faster than ever before. Cur move to Miami gives us larger manu- 
facturing, warehouse and mailing facilities, resulting in extra fast* 
service at greater efficiency in filling your orders. 


Be assured that we will continue to bring you more of the fine 
quality jewelry and enameling supplies you have come to expect 
from Bergen. 


If there are any special requests, please feel free to write 
us for full information and help on your every problem, When you 
come to Florida to vacation, please come and visit us, It will be 
a great pleasure to meet you, 


MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR to you all 
from all of us at Bergen Arts & Crafts. 


Cordially, 


Y SUPPLIES FOR JEWELRY-MAKING & COPPER ENAMELING . 


Jewelry Findings Bergen Eazee Spun Copper 
Porcelain Blanks Molds Shapes 
Houston Press Xmas Tree Lites Enamels & 
Molds 1-2-3 Snap-In Chemicals 
Fine Silver Settings L & L Kilns 
Rhinestones Trivits & Firing Stewart Kilns 
Pearls Racks Crattint Kilns & 
Stones Bergen Bezel Kits 
Gitt Boxes & Cards Settings Fine Art Brushes 
Misc. Tools Copper Shapes _Trinkit 
Adhesives Sheet & Strip Glazes 
Duncan Press Copper Speedy-Spurs 
Molds 3-D Copper Books-How-To- 
Filigree Jewelry Shapes Do-It 
Framed Settings Novelties Ceramastone 
Rhinestone Kits Lindstrom Pliers  X-acto Kits 


Swif Solder Dremel Moto Tcols 


And many other items too num- 
erous fo list here—for full de- 
tails and prices get our latest 
Catalog and Supplement—only 


BERGEN 
ARTS & CRAFTS 


DEPT. CL-300 S.W.17th Ave. 














CERAMICS 


the artist 
by F. H. Norton 


for potter 


The most complete book on cer- 
amics! From choosing the proper 
clay te putting the final touches 
on a piece of pottery, each operation 
is explained clearly and simply and 
is illustrated fully with photographs 
and diagrams. 


The first half of the book explains 
hew-to-do-it operations for forming, 
finishing, and decorating. The second 
half goes into more advanced dis- 
cussions of clays, molds, decorating, 
glazing, etc. 


A superb teaching guide and ref- 
erence book! The author tells what 
the artist potter does and why he 
does it. 320 pages; 471 ~ eine, Borg 
= 10” format. DeLuxe Edition 


CONTENTS 
Preparation of 
Bodies 


Mold Making 
Temperature paone. 


Sculp 
Contest of Shrinkage, 
Warpage, and 
Cracking 
Elements of Glazing 
Compounding Glazes 
Caaring and Fitting 


Practical Glazes 
Col 


Introduction 
Forming a Hand 
Form! On the 


Forming By Casting 
and Pressing 


Pottery 
Principles of Design 
Speen of Design Pottery eh 
ry To Pottery hogs Out the 
‘ottery 
Non ‘ic Ceramic Good redhat ow al Past 
Materials 
Ceramic Bodies Ph of Bernie 


4175 N. High St. 
Columbus 14, Ohio 
Please rush my ogre of CERAMICS for the 


Artist Potter by Norton ittance 
of $10.00 enclosed, (Dhic residents add 3% 








An Open Letter 


... in behalf of earthenware 


It will be necessary, in answering Mr. 
Carlton Ball’s eulogy of stoneware [Sep- 
tember], to be careful not to give him 
justification for the accusation of sensi- 
tivity which he has leveled against us, 
the earthenware potters. I picked up Mr. 
Ball’s article eagerly, and read with in- 
terest and approval his remarks about the 
natures of the various clays, and about 
the essential qualities of form, color, and 
so on, which make up—or should make up 
—one’s criteria of judgment. 


Then, a gift from the blue; he gave 
the clue to the stoneware worker’s sense 
of superiority. He said: “One thing that 
has happened to me in exploring the realm 
of high fire is that I like the looks and 
feel of even the poorest ‘old clunker’ 
from a stoneware kiln. The feel of the 
glaze, the heft of the ware, the sound, or 
‘voice’, when it is set down. ” And t 
complete the demonstration, quoting ens 
the preceding paragraph: ‘Occasionally 
I return to a cone 04 firing—lI find that 
few of my cone 04 pots please me in 
appearance or in feel, even though I 
tried hard to make them outstanding 
when I fashioned them.” 


Perhaps this juxtaposition of quotes will 
answer Mr. Ball’s own question as to why 
only stoneware pots win prizes, when he 
looks over the roster of recent jurors, 
whose stoneware pots are foremost among 
prize winners of the day. 


Now hastily, lest my comment seem 
unfriendly, let me state my own admira- 
tion for much of the stoneware which 
regularly wins the prizes. I am_ nearly 
always impressed by a vase by Tony 
Prieto, or by Voulkos, and by many of 
Mr. Ball’s own pieces. They are exceed- 
ingly beautiful. Stoneware has a quality 
of durability, of subtlety of color and 
texture which is highly admirable. Muted 
colors and velvet or satin—or even gravel 
—textures are interesting and often beau- 
tiful. The colossal shapes which the lead- 
ing stoneware potters love to make are 
often impressive . . . always eye-catching. 


My complaint is chiefly, though not ex- 
clusively, that the stoneware potters do 
value only stoneware, and do look at 
earthenware techniques as’ child’s play fit 
only for the amateur. Hence the one- 
sided quality of most potters’ shows. 


Let me toss one more criticism into the 
arena, and then go on to the defense of 
earthenware. The making of pottery is a 
craft and an art: pots can be pieces of 
art. They are not nature in the raw, and 
there is no need or desirability for them 
to look and heft like a sizeable chunk of 
a stone mountain. 


When the guard is not looking, one 
lifts a prize-winning piece of stoneware— 
designed, let us say, as a soup tureen— 
and setting it down carefully and quickly 
after having lifted it only a quarter of an 
inch, wonders at the greatness of stature 
of the slave which would-be required to 
bring it, filled, to the dinner table .. . 


or, since stoneware potters are nothing 
if not “modern,” pictures instead a mech. 
anized teacart or mobile buffet table. 


Again, looking at the array of shapes 
designed to startle, one wonders what has 
happened to the stark beauty and sim. 
plicity of the early, outmoded moderns. 
And one also remembers the decadence 
of Chinese and European pottery, when 
potters became so intent on showing their 
own virtuosity that they largely lost track 
of utility and beauty. 


Now let’s take another look at the 
earthenware body—which I shall have to 
admit is the only one that I have worked 
with for years. It can be fired high enough 
to attain relative imperviousness to mois- 
ture—the less than five per cent absorp- 
tion of which Mr. Ball speaks. 


It usually has a warmth of color which 
imparts beauty to the most glaring and 
commercial of glazes; and it allows the 
use of either the matt and rough tex- 
tures and dull colors preferred by the 
stoneware potters; or else an array of 
brilliant or soft colors unobtainable at cone 
10. And let’s not even mention the lower 
firing costs involved. 


So for a potter’s creed—ours is still the 
same as that we indicated several years 
back [CM,. August 1953]. We like to 
make pottery which people will enjoy 
using at breakfast, lunch, and supper— 
and in between. Pottery which is warm, 
colorful and, we hope, interesting and 
beautiful. It must be durable enough to 
withstand the dishwasher, and the not-too- 
careful hands of Johnnie and Susie who 
must also be able to lift it. 


The thickness of the rim, and the gen- 
eral appearance of the piece, must suggest 
what to expect for weight before you lift 
it. The pitchers must pour, the mugs must 
hold the right amount of coffee, beer, or 
milk. The surfaces must suggest relative 
ease of cleaning. In making such pieces we 
love variation, and most of our customers 
do; but we do not scorn to make sets, 
even repeating the same pattern or effect, 
where desired. 


This work has brought considerable sat- 
isfaction, and almost—if not quite— 
enough remuneration. Certainly one 0 
the chief encouragements is the attitude 
of our small, but rather devoted, clientele 
who continues to find pleasure, so they 
say, in the daily use on their tables and 
elsewhere, of these same pots. 


P.S. Since inscribing these hasty words, 
some time ago, have read Mr. Ball's 
second article, and also the article on 
California crafts in Crarr Horizons 
Magazine . . . which latter seems to sug- 
gest that we would be more at home, 
ceramically speaking, in southern Cal- 
fornia. I see no reason to amend the above 
statement, to which we [Mr. and Ms. 
Sills] both subscribe. 
Mrs. Joun S. Smuts 
Woodside, Calif. 
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Siggetitont 


from our readers 


HOLE CUTTER 

If you have occasions to 
cat holes in clay walls, try 
this idea. Remove the 
easer from an old me- 
chanical pencil and use the 
thin-walled tube (which 
held the eraser) as a cutter 
by pressing it gently 
against the clay wall and 
rtating slowly, It is a 
good idea to hold a finger 


ee 


on the opposite side of the 
day wall to prevent the wall 
from breaking through. 
Carrying the idea a bit 
further, if the pencil is cut 
short, a nail or piece of 
wire can be inserted from 
the opposite end and used 
as a plunger to push out 
the tiny pellets of clay. 
This saves much time if 
you have a large number 
of holes to cut. 
—W. Curtis Mills 
Gloversville, N.Y. 


TAPE FOR LABELS 

One of the handiest and 
most permanent methods 
for labeling jars is to iden- 
tify the contents on a piece 
of adhesive tape and fix 
this to the glass surface. 
—Anna Mellinger 

Tucson, Ariz. 


BRUSH-GLAZING AID 

One of the most difficult 
things to do well is brush 
dear or white glaze on a 
White clay body. It is diffi- 
cult to see how much has 
been covered, therefore 
bare spots are sometimes 
unavoidable. 

I solved this problem 
most adequately by pre- 
paring two jars of the 
same glaze—one to which 
laundry bluing has been 


Dollars for 


added, For brush glazing, 
I brush on the first coating 
of glaze using the tinted 
glaze, the second coat using 
the plain, the third coat 
using the tinted. 

In this way you can see 
exactly how each coat has 
covered because you are 
never painting white on 
white. The result: no more 
bare or rough spots. 

—Mrs. George Lundberg 
Olean, N.Y. 


WATERPROOFING 
METHOD 

Here is a method which 
we have found to be very 
successful for waterproof- 
ing vases and other con- 
tainers that are to hold 
liquids. 

Fill the container with 


milk and allow it to stand 
for 24 hours. Pour out the 
milk, rinse the container, 

and it is waterproof. 
—Silverberg Ceramics 
Buffalo 18, N.Y. 


STICKING-LID 
PREVENTER 
If you mix slip or glaze 

by the gallon, you may run 
into the difficulty I used to 
have. I store my batches in 
wide-mouthed jars and in- 
variably had trouble with 
sticking screw caps. Now I 
paint the threads on the 
caps with liquid green soap. 
This makes it possible to 
tightly cap the jar without 
introducing the problem of 
sticking lids — the soap 
makes the lid easy to re- 
move. 

—Lou Houlle 

St. Louis, Mo. 


your Thoughts 


CM pays $1 to $5 for each item used in this column. Send your 


_ bright ideas to Ceramics Monthly, 4175 N. High St., Columbus 14, 


Ohio, Sorry, but we can't acknowledge or return unused items. 
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©. HOMMEL... 

the world s 

MOST COMPLETE 
CERAMIC 


SUPPLIER 


With the use of HOMMEL Ceramic and 
pottery materials in art classrooms of to- 
day's modern schools, young artists can be 
assured of best results in their search for 
self-expression. Maintaining the first posi- 
tion in the industrial supply field, HOM- 
MEL always supplies the best of economi- 
cal prices. 


UNDERGLAZE COLORS 
GLAZE STAINS 
PREPARED GLAZES 
ENGOBE STAINS 
PREPARED CLAY BODIES 
OVERGLAZE COLORS 
GLASS COLORS 
GOLD-PLATINUM-LUSTRES 


for glass and china 
CHEMICALS, FRITS 
KILNS—al/ types 
WOOD MODELING TOOLS 
TURNING TOOLS 
BRUSHES—for decorating 
DECORATING WHEELS 
BRASS WIRE SIEVES 
ASBESTOS GLOVES & MITTENS 
UNDERGLAZE PENCILS & CRAYONS 
AIR BRUSHES 
SPRAY BOOTHS 
STANDARD PYROMETRIC CONES 


HOMMEL CATALOG 


Write for your copy today. 
Profusely illustrated. 


mu O. HOMMEL CO. 


PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


West Coast Warehouse, Laboratory & Office 
4747 E. 49th Street, Los Angeles, California 
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Sponsored by Ceramic Leagues Incorporated 


CEmamiC. EXPOSIFIONS., ANC. 


JERRY GASQUE, Managing Director 


Saati ta tte titania titattee 


Convention Hall, Asbury Park, N.J. Telephones Prospect 5-0900; 6-6260 








Merry ‘& Ore liael 
Happy ti. Year 


from your 


MAY CO 


DISTRIBUTORS and DEALERS 


suppliers of America's Finest Colors 
UNDERGLAZE COLORS @ ONE STROKE* @ SATINA* @ ART GLAZES 
*Trade Mark applied for 


MAYCO COLORS 


10645 CHANDLER:BLVD., NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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HOLIDAY 


Sister Mary Thomasita’s sculptures include 

‘The above Madonna and Child of terra cot- 

with underglaze spattering; top right, fire 

sculpture, with copper wire; and nativ- 

Set of terra cotta with a transparent 
over underglaze. 
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ART 


by MURIEL ANDERSON 
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ollow the shore South in Milwau- 

kee and eventually you will come 
to Cardinal Stritch College, overlook- 
ing beautiful Lake Michigan. There 
on the fifth floor of this girls’ college 
you will find a most unusual Art 
Department headed by a most un- 
usual nun. 


If you had gone out to the college 
in late summer you would very likely 
have found Sister Mary Thomasita 
working on Christmas theme art. I 
had a hard time deciding on the 
pieces to photograph, but finally 
chose the three shown here. 


The “Madonna and Child” is a 
piece of simple beauty, made from 
terra cotta, with underglaze spatter- 
ing. It stands about 22 inches high, 
on a walnut base. 

One “Nativity Group” is carved 
out of an insulating fire brick, the 
simplest of material turned into a 
handsome work of art. Rosewood is 
used in the background and _ halos 
are of copper wire. 

The other “Nativity” is made from 
terra cotta. Simplicity of form and 
design give it a true beauty. Under- 
glaze paints were used, with a trans- 
parent glaze. 

When we asked Sister Thomasita 
about some of her Christmas theme 
pieces she smiled and spoke of one 
of her pet peeves. “The markets have 
been flooded with so many bad 


sculptural forms! They are desecra- 
tions to the causes of both good art 
and meaningful religious representa- 
tions. 

“Themes chosen to represent the 
Christmas spirit necessitate thinking 
in terms of religious subject matter 
which I feel can best be depicted by 
the Nativity of the Lord. It is vitally 
important for the Christian artist to 
say what he has to say in the simplest 
possible manner that will integrate 
good design and construction of form, 
whatever the subject matter is.” 

Sister —Thomasita guides her stu- 
dents at San Damiano Studios with 
an enthusiasm and a joy which seems 
to bring out their best. And judging 
from the exhibitions lining the long 
corridors “their best” is rather special. 
In these halls is the work of tiny tots 
who come to the college on Saturday 
mornings, the work of grandmothers 
from the adult class, and items ex- 
ecuted by the college girls themselves. 

Proof of what simplicity of form 
and design can accomplish was to 
be found all around us in the studio. 
In her Christmas theme art, as in 
all her art, Sister Thomasita has 
created her greatest impact through 
understatement. The little quotation 
that hung on her studio wall seemed 
especially appropriate as she executed 
her Christmas designs, “Not a stress 
on something new, but rather a new 
stress on something old.” @ 





ROWING 


E POTTER'S 
by TOM SELLERS 


ON 
WHEEL 


CLOSED SHAPES 


AND WHAT YOU CAN DO WITH THEM 


ots with tiny openings provoke 
more howls of protest, I think, 
than any other pottery shape. They 
are considered by many to be very 
unfunctional. It seems, nevertheless, 
that they hold a great fascination for 
many potters: in major exhibitions 
around the country we find numerous 
small-necked bottles being displayed 
(and taking prizes); amateurs find 
the shape an interesting one to work 
with because it involves a technical 
problem that calls for patience and 
skill. 
If making small-necked bottles has 


A bottle shape is thrown and then constricted until the opening be- 
and finally is completely closed. The 


comes and 
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intrigued you, you might find it even 
more fun to try throwing a no-neck 
bottle; that is, a completely closed 
form. 


Before objections start rolling in, I 
will quickly explain that it is not my 
intention to try to use the closed 
form as it is; it serves merely as an 
intermediate step toward utilitarian 
pottery. A quick look at these pages 
will show you that such forms can 
become “self-covered” jars, salt and 
pepper shakers, hanging planters — 
even bird houses. 


The procedure for making closed 
forms is exactly the same as that fok 
lowed for the bottle (CM, May) 
which consisted of a series of con- 
stricting and pulling-up sequences, 
The difference here is that the pro 
cedure is carried to completion; that 
is, until there is no more constricting 
or pulling possible because the shape 
has been completely closed. 


1, 2. A_ bottle shape is being 
thrown. The upper portion is being 
closed by alternately constricting and 
pulling up the wall. 


resulting form is not very functional—but it lends itself to a variety 
of uses. A few of these uses are shown on the facing page. 
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3. The neck has been formed; now 
we have a bottle with a small open- 


ing. 


4, The closing of the form is con- 
tinued. Enough clay must be left in 
this area so that the piece can ‘be 
completely closed without collapse of 
the shoulder. A collapse can result 
when the clay in this area is pulled 
0 thin during the constricting and 
pulling-up process. 


3. The remaining clay at the neck 
Sforced in. The work must be done 
vty carefully at this point; some- 
limes a smooth sponge helps. Gentle 
pressure on the clay surface will 
gadually close the shape. 


6 Before the pot is put away in 
thé damp box a tiny hole should be 
made in the top, with a small pointer. 

provides air circulation inside 
- assists in drying and, above 
orestalls the possibility of a wall 


all, 
blowout when the clay shrinks. 


This pot, and other closed forms, 

and small, can be converted into 
methine functional when they have 
tached the leather-hard stage. Here 
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Bird houses, salt-and-pep- 
per shakers, hanging plant- 
ers and covered jars are 
only a few of the useful 
items that can be made 
from the closed form. 


VARIATION on the closing procedure is to leave a 
knob; when the top is cut out, a “self-covered jar” 


results. 


are some ideas for you to cousider. 


A HANGING PLANTER can be made 
by carving portions to form a hang- 
ing “handle” and openings for the 
plants. The pot is first inverted in a 
chuck and the bottom tooled round; 
then the openings are cut, leaving 
sufficient closed area to hold soil and 
large enough openings to permit easy 
planting, watering, etc. 


A BIRD HOUSE can be treated in a 
similar manner. The front door is 
carved, a hole is drilled in the top 
to hold the hanger, a thin slab of 
clay is added as an overhang, and 
a small dowel is inserted under the 
entrance as a perch. 


SALT AND PEPPER SHAKERS can be 
made of smaller closed forms. Small 
holes are made in the top to form 
the shaker openings and a larger hole 
(to be stoppered with a cork) cut in 
the bottom for filling purposes. The 
bottom is pressed in with the thumbs 
to form a concave shape; this is to 
house the portion of the cork that 
sticks out of the hole. 


THE COVERED JAR involves a slight 
variation on the throwing procedure. 


During the final stages of closing 
(see inset photo at right, above), 
a small neck is retained even after 
the pot is completely closed. This will 
be a knob. When the pot is leather- 
hard it is returned to the wheel, re- 
centered and the top cut out at a slant 
with a pointer or sharp knife. The 
top is now a lid, and the slant pro- 
vides a seat or resting place. (A small 
flange can be built up inside the pot 
with a thin coil of clay to make a 
better seat for the lid.) 


The top is lifted out and when 
the cutting burrs have been sponged 
off it is set aside to dry separately. 
Then the pot is inverted, fastened to 
the wheel head and foot-rimmed. 
(On this shape the small air-hole 
vent is made at the point where the 
pot will be cut later to form the lid.) 


THE cuiosep sHaPE is an excellent 
exercise and a real challenge for both 
beginning and advanced students of 
the wheel. Moreover the shapes that 
result can be put to quite a number 
of different uses. I have shown only 
a few here; I am sure you can come 
up with many more. ®@ 
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THIRD OF A SERIES 


ON BRUSH DECORATION i 


IT'S EASIER TO thi 
DECORATE WHEN YOU acy 


DIVIDE THE SURFAQ: 


by VERA WALKUP 





DECORATIVE MOTIF is the simple 
brush shape of previous lessons. 

It will be arranged on pottery—after 
a framework is created for it. 





DIVIDE AND SUB-DIVIDE: Organize the surface to be 
decorated into smaller areas. Make large divisions, 
then sub-divide—but avoid intricacy. Keep the framework simple. 





Don't always stick to mechanical divisions: notice alterations in the 
plates above where quartering lines become rounded, circles change 
to ovals—all for more pleasing effect. 


- 


TD ZS BI 


Here, areas that are basically triangular in shape are modified 
until they are essentially semi-circular; the addition of circles breaks 
up the space still more and adds interest to the scheme. 


Varying effects are achieved through the different ways this bowl 
is divided: first, vertical lines which, softened, become ovals; then, 
circles; and finally, circles combined with banding lines. 
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n ceramics you often hear people 
say they can’t decorate, they 
haven't got the imagination for it. 
They think of imagination as some- 
thing mysterious dropped full blown 
on a few lucky people. This is a fall- 
acy. The truth of the matter is that 
everybody has imagination (although 
he may not be using it) and it is a 
quality hich can be developed with 
training. The secret lies in starting 
simply -- as even the most experi- 
enced artist must once have started. 
Begin on a modest basis and you will 
discover as you work that imagination 
is compounded in large part of prac- 
tical, un-mysterious common sense, 
that very little of it is a gift from 
heaven. 





In this lesson on arranging a deco- 
ration on a bowl or plate, then, let 
us begin as simply as possible. We 
shall use the motif we have been work- 
ing with in preceding lessons (March, 
May): this is the shape of the brush 
alone combined with a straight line. 
It couldn’t be simpler; and yet it can 
become an effective design if pleas- 
ingly arranged. 

The successful arrangement of a 
decoration on the surface of pottery 
is no accident. It is the result of con- 
scious plotting in advance. It begins 
with breaking up the surface into 
smaller, related areas of space; that 
is, divisions within which the motif 
can be placed. This brings order to 
the surface, a framework within 








ARRANGE THE MOTIF: Try a brush-shape motif in the areas 
you have created. Pull the motif apart, if necessary, and 
rearrange if so it will seem to belong to the space it occupies. 


For this bowl a semi-circular design is chosen. It is slightly altered— 
loosened up, pulled out a little—then a small, three-leafed motif is 


added for greater interest. 











Circular motifs, here, are used as a whole, one with a band around 
it, See how parts of the designs are used in the wide-banded areas 


at either side of the circles. 





The original idea doesn't work: the bowl’s curve demands lower 
placement of the motif;. this change requires a “band” of space 
at the top which, in turn, calls for similar space at the bottom. 
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which to work. 

The division may be accomplished 
only in the mind’s eye or it may be 
quite apparent in the design (lines, 
banding, etc.). You may think an ex- 
perienced designer skips this step al- 
together. when he launches right into 
complex work but he, too, “orders” 
the surface. The difference between 
him and the beginner is that he no 
longer has to make a conscious effort: 
he creates his areas without thinking, 
without even being aware of -it. The 
beginner, however, has to go through 
the process quite consciously. 

So, first divide (and conquer) the 
surface. Practice on bisque or green 
ware, sketching lightly with pencil or 
colored water. Let your imagination 
play over the sarface, putting it in 
order to receive the decorative motif 
(the brush shapes) which you will 
set in later. Divide the space into 
halves, quarters or thirds. As you 
work, you will find that the areas you 
are creating are basically circular, tri- 
angular or square in shape. But they 
need not be rigidly so: with slight 
modification, they can become ovals, 
oblongs, semicircles, etc. 


Always keep in mind that the areas 
are subdivisions of the larger cer- 
amic shape: if you train yourself 
to look at the process this way, the re- 
sulting decoration will be in proportion 
to the whole piece; it won’t be timid 
and frightened but will “belong’’ to 
the larger shape. 

Once you make the major divisions 
on the piece, subdivide again — put 
a circle, for example, in each of the 
larger divisions. But don’t get too 
complex; keep framework simple. 

And don’t be satisfied until you 
can divide a surface twenty different 
ways! You will groan at this strain 
on your imagination, but there are 
several ways you can get help. Study 
the work of the master craftsmen — 
in museums and books. Analyze the 
way they have divided surfaces and 
you will realize the infinite possibilities 
for getting variety and rhythm into 
your own work. Study manufactured 
objects around your own home and 
observe how industrial designers have 
handled space decoratively (dividing 
and intersecting the circle, for ex- 
ample). Nature is a_ tremendous 
source of ideas: to mention only one 
kind of example, study the cross sec- 
tion of an apple, orange or onion. If 
the divisions are too intricate for your 
needs at this time (as all the rings of 
the onion would be), simply elimi- 
nate what you don’t want. 

With your imagination refreshed 
and stimulated, go back to your prac- 
tice pots and experiment with the 
divisions you made earlier. Modify 

(Please turn to page 32) 








THE OVERGLAZE PAGE 


Precious Metals for Holiday Accents 


Ceramists making Christmas items often want 
to add a bit of glitter in keeping with the 
spirit of the season. Since the gold and other 
precious metals used in cverglaze decorating 
ere particularly appropriate materials to use 
for bright, rich accents, Mrs. Holst gives 
@ review of her instructions on these materials: 
which to use, how to use, how to fire.—Ed. 


Paste Metals 


The precious metals used in over- 
glaze decoration — gold, silver and 
platinum—are prepared in paste form 
and are called burnish metals. (They 
are also sold in powder form but this 
type is seldom used by the hand 
decorator.) After the precious metals 
go through the process of firing, 
they appear as opaque metal films, 
with a matt finish, until burnished. 

The pastes are made both fluxed 
and unfluxed; and these mixtures ad- 
here well to glazed surfaces accord- 
ing to the amount or absence of flux, 
when the proper kind is used on a 
compatible ceramic body. The fluxing 
properties of metals, considering grade 
of quality and content, affect the 
wearability. The names of paste golds 
are Roman which contains flux and 
is soft in property, and unfluxed 
which is hard. There are colors of 
green and white gold, and green and 
red bronze, which are also prepared 
both in fluxed and unfluxed form, as 
are silver and platinum. 

Roman gold is used on medium- 
and hard-porcelain china; but if used 
on pottery and soft-bodied ceramics, 
it usually crackles. Unfluxed metals 
should be used on all ware that has 
soft glaze covering, including low-fire 
pottery and soft bodies such as cone 06 
clay; and also on semi-porcelain, Sat- 
suma and Beleek ware. ‘The soft glazes 
already contain enough fluxing pro- 
perties to receive the metal in un- 
fluxed form. Unfluxed metals applied 
directly on the glaze of hard porcelain 
will rub off. Unfluxed, however, must 
always be used over fired-on colors 
and over raised paste no matter what 
kind of ware is being decorated: these 
pigments have a flux base and will 
not receive metals which contain more 
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by ZENA S. HOLST 


Paste metals are put on small glass 
slabs with a protective covering (often 
referred to as pate metal, pronounced 
“pat”), or in sealed jars; and will 
keep indefinitely. Although the jars 
contain a much larger amount, they 
are not more economical. The amount 
of metal on the glass slab seems very 
small but it goes a long way; you have 
the advantage here of being able to 
prepare it for painting directly from 
the slab and so there is no waste. 

There is, by the way, no such thing 
as a real bargain or discount for pre- 
cious metals in quantity, because the 
prices are fixed by the government 
and are standard. 


Liquid Metals 


Liquid metals are made up from 
the pure form in a series of adulter- 
ations or alloys and are much cheaper 
than the pastes. Grades are made for 
various purposes and you get exactly 
what you pay for. There are green 
gold, platinum, palladium, silver, cop- 
per and bronze, in addition to the 
regular red gold, in liquid form. These 
are called the bright metals and after 
firing have the effect of a colored 
mirror. They need burnishing only in 
one case—that of a new liquid Roman 
(or burnish) gold which has to be 
polished with jewelers’ rouge. This is 
a coin gold which costs more than 
other grades of liquid but is much 
richer in effect. . 

Liquid, metals come already pre- 
pared and all have a color like 
molasses. The containers are usually 
quite small bottles. Do not confuse 
these metals with metallic lusters 
which, though of the metal family, 
are composed of mixtures of metal 
salts with various amounts of adulter- 
ation to produce different colors. We 
are concerned at this time only with 
the burnish and bright metals. 

Liquid metals often are the only 
form of metal that can be used on 
decorative art objects where it is im- 
possible to use the burnisher necessary 
for paste metals. 

There is more leeway in the use of 
liquid metals on various bodies, al- 
though the most commonly used of 


these metals are made specifically for 
soft ware and not intended to lp 
taken above certain temperatury 
(usually cone 019 or 018). 


General Use of Metals 


In the decorating of ceramics, 
metals can act as splendid accent. 
Too lavish a use, however, may ruin 
an otherwise good piece; the bright 
metals especially sometimes look cheap 
and brassy. The gold metals are the 
most commonly used, but there are 
many lovely combinations to be had 
by using the white metals with matt 
colors, dark backgrounds, and certain 
lusters on decorative ware. Paste silver 
is not used to a great extent because 
it loses its bright finish under the in- 
fluence of humid air. Platinum is not 
as pure as silver but it will not tarnish, 
and increases in brilliance with r- 
peated firings while silver fades. 
Liquid palladium is used quite ex- 
tensively on art objects but gives a 
cheap-silver effect. 

Keep a separate palette knife for 
metals if possible; and by all means 
keep separate brushes not to be used 
for anything else. 

Brushes, knife, empty glass slabs 
and bottles should be cleaned in de- 
natured alcohol. This alcohol should 
be kept in a jar with screw-on lid so 
that the metal washings can be 
reclaimed. 

Whenever possible, stay away from 
using turpentine with metals. Al 
though it can be used for cleaning 
and for mixing with pate metals there 
is a disadvantage: turpentine is an 
enemy of liquid metals and we often 
intermix the pastes and liquids im 
which case we must stick to oil of 
lavender for mixing and to alcohol for 
cleaning purposes. It is less confusing, 
therefore, to use those mediums which 
are best for all our purposes. 


How to Use Pastes 


Pastes that have been softened with 
oil of lavender may be extended with 
liquid metals for basic coatings on 
ware. For softening, the oil of laven- 
der may be omitted and the liquid 

(Please turn to Page 30) 
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POTS FOR SHOW 


Young Ceramist Aims 
at Works of Art 
not Useful Objects 


by JULES OLITSKY 


Unlike the potter of bygone days who 
for é ~ was primarily concerned with creat- 
be . ( G ing useful and necessary ware, the 
res ; : contemporary ceramist presented here 
: eschews utility in favor of the work 
of art—and he is not alone in his 
point of view. On the other hand, 
a considerable section of today’s pot- 
ters maintain that to be really good a 
pot must “give assurance of practical 
sht service.’ This was the view pre- 
; sented in “Pottery Today—for Show 
or Use?” by Carlton Atherton (CM 


he 

i. July 1954).—Ed. 

ad 

att Ww the Art Education Gallery of New York Uni- 

in versity presented an exhibition of pottery by Wil- 

rer liam Daley (last spring), the twenty-seven pieces display- 

Ise ed aroused such intense interest and appreciation that 

in- the show was held over for two weeks beyond the original 

ot dates. 

sh, Why this unusual response—from faculty, students 

re and the public? The answer is to be found in the attitude 

es, of Mr. Daley toward his art. This attitude is directly 

X- reflected in his work. In short, Mr. Daley is one of those 

a potters who regard themselves as artists, and insist that 
their pots be judged as works of art, deserving the serious 

or consideration we accord without question to paintings or 

ns sculpture. 

od The potter who looks upon himself as a creative 
artist is inescapably involved with innovation and experi- 

bs ment, with creation and the discovery of new forms. He 

is. is not interested in the merely utilitarian function of 

ld pottery. Concerning his objectives Mr. Daley has said, 

0 “I am not interested in utility . . . but in the expressive. 

ke For me pottery is not a craft. I do not care about making 
‘useful objects for better living,’ nor do I care about 

i. producing numbers of any one pot. I am interested in the 

l sculptural and should like my pots to be viewed as ends 

g in themselves . . .-What I am trying to do is to make 

works of art.” 

‘ In spire oF his disavowal of craft, Mr. Daley is a 

0 ‘ (Please turn to page 32) 

" ae hetieid 

of 

1 

4 

h 


SAMPLING: The pieces shown, ranging in height from 
2” to 12”, are trom the group recently displayed in New 
York. Mr. Daley, a ceramics teacher at New York State 
University Teachers College, New Paltz, appears above. 


oe = = 
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HORIZONTAL lines or bands are a 
useful decorating device and easy to 
do. Proper procedure is shown above. 
The piece is centered on a turntable 


18 


2 
(1), the brushing hand is supported at 
the correct height by a prop, and the 
other hand keeps the wheel in motion 
by twisting the stem. Any prop will do; 


The YO) UNDERGLAZE Series 


DEC 


for the 
HOBBY DECORATOR 


TALL THIN shapes pre- 
sent special problems to 
the decorator. What kind of decora- 
tion to put on them is one problem: 
how to get it on is another. 

Designing for a narrow, vertical 
shape requires more thought and 
planning than for flatware such as 
plates, tiles, low bowls, etc. On flat- 
ware, the entire surface to be decorat- 
ed can be seen in one view; planning 
a decoration therefore is only slightly 
more difficult than it would be for a 
flat sheet of paper. 

The entire surface of a vertical 
shape such as a vase or bottle cannot 
be seen in one view; not every decora- 
tive motif, therefore, can be made to 
fit and seem to belong. Very narrow 
shapes, offering only a limited surface 
in any one view, make the problem 
even more acute. 

The subject of designing is too 
vast to permit its being discussed here 

and no specific information on 
motifs will be offered. Mare 
Bellaire offers the sugges- 

tion, however, that the de- 


here (2) the table supports the 
The turntable proves 

the final decoration, too: a serge 
in design tying the bonds together 
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ATE with UNDERGLAZES 


7. TALL THIN SHAPES 


demonstrated by 
MARC BELLAIRE 


corator approach the tall, slender 
shape with more caution, thought and 
planning than other shapes. 

Once a decoration is selected the 
decorating of the vase or bottle shape 
may require techniques and proce- 
dures not common to flatware. For his 
demonstration, therefore, Marc Bell- 
aire has chosen motifs that require 
special methods of handling. 


HorizoNTAL LINES or bands are 
very easy to make if the proper pro- 
cedure is followed. “The proper pro- 
cedure” says Marc Bellaire, “espe- 
cially for the novice, is to use a turn- 
table (banding wheel) for the cer- 
amic piece and a prop for the decorat- 
ing hand.” If you refer to photo 1, 
you'll see the set-up recommended. 

The piece to be decorated is care- 
fully centered on the banding wheel. 
The left hand turns the wheel and 
keeps it in constant, fairly slow mo- 
tion by twisting the stem. The brush 
hand is carefully braced on a prop 
of the proper height and is gradually 
moved in until it touches the revolv- 
ing piece. The well-saturated brush 


ICAL lines are not made as auto- 
cat, But they are also easy to do. 
comfort” be the byword. Hold 
Piece in a position that permits 
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is then held in that position and the 
revolving piece, for all practical pur- 
poses, decorates itself. The brush is 
touched down at different points on 
the vase to make the different bands. 
In each case the prop is raised or 
lowered so that the hand is always in 
a comfortable position. When working 
toward the bottom of the shape (as in 
photo 2) the edge of the table acts as 
a prop for the wrist. 


VERTICAL LINES are not quite as 
“automatic” as the bands; however, 
they are not difficult to make. The 
unportant thing is to hold the piece in 
a position that allows the brush stroke 
to be made in one smooth motion. 
Notice (in photo 4) how the piece is 
nestled in the lap and the stroke made 
in a direction away from the body—a 
normal, comfortable movement. You 
need not worry about the underglaze 
being smeared or rubbed off from 
the handling. The commercial under- 
glazes will dry quickly on the green- 
ware to a tough surface which will 
not be easily damaged by handling. 

Vhe important thing to remember 


5 


an easy-flowing, natural brush stroke. 
Here (4), Mr. Bellaire rests the piece 
comfortably in his lap; the stroke is 
away from the body. It goes back on 


with any motif is to arrange the piece, 
and your decorating hand, in a com- 
fortable position (the spiraling-ivy 
motif was painted with the bottle 
nestled in the lap, standing upright 
on the turntable, and in several other 
positions—changing as needed). 


Observe Marc Bellaire’s techniques 
in the photos below and keep in mind 
the following rules for best results: 


1. Work on green ware or bisque 
that is clean and slightly damp. Dust, 
finger prints, and other forms of sur- 
face dirt should be removed by wip- 
ing the piece several times with a 
quite-damp sponge immediately be- 
fore decorating. Don’t be timid! A 
slightly roughened, damp surface is 
ideal for brush decorating. 


2. Use a large, fully-loaded brush. 
Work with as large a brush as the de- 
sign permits, saturated to the hilt, so 
the color flows generously when 
touched to the piece. 


3. Keep underglazes sufficiently 


fluid. Add water as the colors dry out 
to keep good brushing consistency. @ 


8 
the banding wheel (5) for a simple, 
free-brush pattern. Finished and ready 
for bisque firing, the pieces are shown 
pry 13 glazed, on facing page. 
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| pnt age: that exquisite en- 
ameling with the stained-glass- 
window effect, holds a _ fascination 
and challenge for every enamelist. 
The technique sounds very compli- 
cated—when you read about it in 
books—but it needn’t be. After a 
good deal of experimenting, I found 
a simplified process which is not only 
expedient but, for my particular pur- 
poses, gives vastly improved results. 

The methed I use is basically the 
same as the more difficult techniques. 
On a temporary metal background 
you form a network of wire-en- 
circled cells, then fill these cells with 
transparent colors; when firing is 
finished, you remove the ten:porary 
backing, leaving a delicate web of 
transparent colors held together with 
wire. This is plique-a-jour. 

In my method, however, such thin 
copper is used for the backing that 
it can be peeled off easily when the 
work is finished. There is no need for 
using acid or stoning (ordinarily, a 
heavier copper backing is used and 
it has to be removed with acid; mica 
may be used for the backing but 
sometimes it fuses with the piece, 
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A simplified way to make Plique-a-jour for 


tained Glass 


making stoning 
necessary). Nor is 
any soldering re- 
quired in the pro- 
cess. 

Try doing a 
piece of plique-a- 
jour “my way” 
and you'll see how 

comparatively simple it is. First; these 
are the materials needed: 

Strip of flat 18-gauge copper wire about 
Ye-inch wide and 12 inches long. 

Piece of shim copper .003-inch thick 
and three inches or less square (to serve 
as the metal backing). 

Two or three transparent colored en- 
amels and a transparent clear’ (flux). 

Commercial adherent, or squeegee oil. 

Spreader, or tool with spoon end, or 
paper cones, for applying the enamels. 

Heavy fiat metal weight. 

Solution for cleaning off firescale (half 
cup vinegar and two teaspoons salt, or 
one of the metal cleaners): 


Any type of enameling kiln can be 
used but, since many hobbyists have 
the small open-plate type of kiln, we 
shall use one of these in showing the 
method (a three-inch-square area is 
the maximum the small kiln will 
take). 

The wire for the framework which 
will hold the enamels should be an- 
nealed (heated until glowing hot and 
then cooled) to make it easier to 
shape by hand. Although not ab- 
solutely necessary, annealing makes 
copper wire softer and-more flexible, 


by KAY HARRISON 


allowing you to bend it into flowing 
shapes with your fingers. You can 
heat the wire in the kiln or over a 
gas-stove burner. 


The procedure, step by step, is as 
follows: 


1. Turn each end- of the wire into 
a loop of any size so there will be 
no sharp protruding ends; then, with 
a light touch of the fingers, bend the 
wire into any pleasing curving shape 
(this is good practice in design’). 
When the shape is well proportioned, 
turn your attention to any points at 
which curves meet and touch each 
other: clip these contact points to- 
gether (instead of soldering) with 
tiny pieces of wire cut into U shape. 
This clipping is not essential but | 
find it makes the wire framework 
stronger, and adds a finish to the 
piece. Now, if the wire was annealed, 
drop it into the salt-and-vinegar 
solution (or metal cleaner), let the 
firescale soak off, rinse and dry. 


2. Using the wire design as a guide 
for shape, cut the temporary metal 
backing out of copper shim, leaving 
a margin from %- to 3/16-inch wide 
extending beyond the wire. ‘This piece 
of copper need not be annealed or 
cleaned. 


3. Coat the backing with adherent 
or squeegee oil and sift a full covering 
of flux over it. Set the wire design 
on this prepared surface. 
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Lffects 


4, Then slide the piece directly on- 
to the element of the heated kiln 
(assuming you are using the small 
plate type). 


5. As soon as. the enamel melts, 
turn off the kiln. Place a heavy 
weight on the piece and press down 
to weld the wire and enamel together. 
(If clips have been used, as suggested 
earlier, set two strips of -18-gauge 
copper across the wire design to bring 
it up level with the clips and then 
add the weight and press.) Now 
remove the piece from the kiln, put 
the weight on top again and leave it 
until the piece has thoroughly cooled. 
This will assure you of a perfectly 
flat wire design. When the piece is 
cool, clean it in the solution being 
used for the purpose. 


6. Now the piece is ready for the 
tamsparent enamels (the copper 
backing remains in place until the 
very last step). Select rich colors and 
apply them in powder form with a 
spreader, spoon-end tool, or a small 
Paper cone with a hole in the end. 
Fill each of the compartments formed 
by the wire—and be sure to reach 
every crevice—until the enamel is 
level with the top of the wire (the 
enamel will sink somewhat during 
firing). Then smooth off any enamel 
clinging to the top edges of the wire, 
pat the colors down gently with your 
finger tips, and fire the piece. 


When the enamels mature, turn 


(Please turn to page 28) 
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1. Bend wire into a pleasing design. 


3. Apply adherent, then flux, to backing. 


5. Put strips, then weight on top, let cool. 


7. Strip off backing—under warm water. 


4. Set piece in kiln and fire. 


6. Fill spaces with transparents 


8. Here is your plique-a-jour. 


and fire. 








Strictly Stoneware 


... colored grog for texture contrast 


THE USE OF black 
grog in white clay or 
white grog in dark 
brown clay (which I 
described in the No- 
vember issue) was so 
pleasing that it led to 
more work in this tex- 
tured approach to pot- 
tery. The next thought 
was: how would blue 
or green or violet grog look in a white 
or colored body? 


To make the colored grog, I would 
suggest the following procedure. Start 
with a cone 04 white-clay body. I 
know that a talc, frit, cone 04 white- 
clay body of the type used in Cali- 
fornia will work well. I believe a 
nepheline syenite frit, cone 04 white 
body will also work well. 


Take 85 percent of a cone 04 white 
clay and 15 percent of O. Hommel 
frit #24 or 14 (or Ferro frit 3124 or 
3134) for the body material. To this, 
add color. Dry underglazes can be 
used. The amount would vary with the 
color desired, say from five percent 
to 20 percent of underglaze. Glaze 
stains or body stains can be used 
instead of underglazes. Coloring ox- 
ides can also be used. 


In underglazes, I have used blues, 
yellow, a red brown, and a black: 
in the case of each color, a proportion 
of 10 percent gave the effect I want- 
ed. For coloring oxides, I have used 
two percent cobalt oxide, five percent 
manganese dioxide, 10 percent red 
iron oxide, half percent cobalt oxide 
mixed with half percent chromium 
oxide. These percentages of color 
have been added to the 85 percent 
white clay—15 percent frit mixture. 
A batch of 2000 grams is a good 
quantity with which to start working. 


Weigh out the ingredients dry and 
stir them; then, with a kitchen sieve, 
screen the entire batch onto a sheet 
of newspaper. Repeat the screening 
onto a second piece of newspaper and 
then screen back again onto the first 
piece of paper—and by that time the 
ingredients should be fairly well 
mixed. 

Now add water to the dry colored 
clay and stir the mixture. It is best 
to have enough water to make a thick 
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by F. CARLTON BALL 


slip. It should not be as thick as 
plastic throwing clay and not as thin 
as slip ordinarily is but a slushy mix- 
ture that. will just hold its shape. 
Put this mixture of colored clay into 
a potato ricer. Lay several thicknesses 
of newspaper on a table and squeeze 
the colored clay through the ricer 
onto the paper. Spread the riced clay 
out so it looks like colored spaghetti 
and then let the colored clay noodles 
dry naturally or with artificial heat. 


Next put the dry noodles onto a 
piece of heavy cloth and gently roll 
a rolling pin over them in order to 
crush the clay just a bit. After some 
crushing, put the dry clay crumbs 
into a kitchen sieve and screen out 
the fine pieces. Recrush the large 
pieces and screen again till all the 
colored clay goes through the sieve. 
Now, screen all of it through a 50- 
mesh screen to eliminate the dust; 
then screen the remainder through a 
10-mesh screen to divide the batch 
into fine and coarse lumps. 


Put the fine lumps into one old 
bisque pot and the coarse lumps into 
another. Fire them to cone 08. The 
fired pieces of colored clay scrap will 
now be colored grog. 


Wedge enough of this grog into 
porcelain clay so that the pattern of 
the grog will show strong. Now throw 
a pot with this clay: you will find 
that because of the grog it does not 
lend itself to thin throwing and that 
the design of the pot should be ad- 
justed to the way the clay works on 
the wheel. Since the leather-hard pot 
will not trim easily, the necessity for 
trimming should be kept to a mini- 
mum. After the pot dries, sponge it 
with a fine, wet sponge to take some 
of the porcelain clay off the face of 
the grog and leave the colored grog 
pebbling the surface strongly. 


After the pot has dried, it can be 
bisque-fired, glazed inside with a 
feldspathic glaze and then fired to 
cone 8 or 10. However, it isn’t neces- 
sary to bisque fire the pot or glaze 
it inside, for it can simply be fired 
to cone 10 which will give an im- 
pervious surface that will be quite 
serviceable. The colored grog will 
turn to a satin matt glaze; the surface 
will be a bisque surface with bright- 


colored “beads” studding it. Porce. 
lain clay and this colored-clay grog 
will give the most satisfactory effect 
when used in a pot fired at cone 
8 or 10. 


The colored grog can be wedged 
into red, buff or white earthenware 
clay. After a pot is made of this mix. 
ture, it should be bisque fired, then 
glazed on the inside with a stiff 
glaze. On the outside, at earthenware 
temperatures the grog will look like 
colored grog, not like glaze as it does 
when fired at cone 10. 


I believe that glazing the surface 
of pots made of a clay with colored 
grog in it might give fascinating 
effects if the right glaze were used; 
many glazes, of course, would give 
a poor effect and so glaze tests should 
first be made if a good type of finish 
is to be expected. 


One variation of colored grog that 
gave me an interesting effect at cone 
010-08 was this: I used opaque white 
enamel—the kind used for copper 
enameling—in 80-mesh grind as the 
grog. If ground, hard white enamel 
of 40-mesh were ordered specifically, 
it would: be better but the 80-mesh 
white enamel will do. If this enamel 
is wedged into a smooth dark-red 
clay, and a pot is made of this clay, 
fired to cone 010 or 08, an unusual 
effect will be the result. This mixture 
of clay is more appropriate for small, 
delicate pots. 


Potters who are in a position to 
gather some shale rock will find it a 
natural groglike material which can 
be used for textural effects. The shale 
is quite easy to crush; then it must 
be screened and wedged into the 
clay. Pots made with stoneware clay, 
using shale as grog, will have a bisque 
surface covered with shiny brown 
heads when fired to cone 10 


Sculpture made of these special 
clay mixes is especially good if the 
modeling and design are adapted to 
the texture of the clay. @ 





This is the fourth in a series of 
monthly articles on stoneware If you 
would like Mr. Ball to discus: a par- 
ticular subject, write to him, . ‘0 CM. 


—— 
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Photos: Harold Benjamin 


From Egyptian-inspired beads, the author 
fashioned a unique necklace 

in which the natural richness of red clay 
intermingles with bright blues 

and greens. Methods of designing 


and creating beads are given in the text. 


CLAY 
NECKLACE 


by MARY KRETSINGER 


a of beautiful ceramic toys, 

stamps, scarabs and other decora- 
tive objects seen years ago in the Egyp- 
tian collections at the British Museum 
inspired the necklace you see pictured 
above. It was not with the idea of imita- 
ting, however, that I made the piece; it 
was simply that what I remembered of 
that long-ago visit inspired me to. this 
particular expression in clay. 

The necklace is rich in color, ranging 
from the natural warmth of red-firing 
clay to the cool colors of blue and 
emerald-green glazes. Hanging at the 
center is a bright turquoise-blue medal- 
lion with a smail piece of sterling siiver 
nestling in it. (The piece of silver was 

~ $@t in a spot hollowed out for it before 
the glaze firing; it melted in the kiln. Polishing on the 
buffer, later, served to heighten its light-reflecting quali- 
ties. ) 

The round beads scattered throughout the strand 
are of red-firing clay with designs stamped in with a 
fingernail. A transparent clear glaze was applied after 
the bisque firing. 

Other beads have bright enamel glazes in cobalts and 
ultramarine blues. The long thin beads have an emerald- 
green matt glaze on one side only, the other side having 
been left in the natural clay color. In cases where stripes, 
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scrolls, etc., decorate the beads, the colors were painted on 
with underglazes or slips. 


Stringing the necklace was a simple process. The 
cord is an ordinary tough hemp such as is used for tying 
packages, the fastening a plain silver hook-and-eye clasp. 

You may wonder about firing problems in connection 
with beads. My own experience is that there aren’t any 
serious difficulties if you have the right equipment. I lay 
the pieces on small stilts which have nichrome tips or 
balance them on pyramid-shaped stilts which have a 
small-enough tip to fit the hole in a bead. (For other 
methods of firing beads, see page 27.) 


Wire tips, it’s true, are apt to leave marks on the 
back of a glazed bead. Marks that are not too deep can 
be ground off with a soft stone and the area then needs 
no further attention except for polishing with rouge on 
a buffer. But if the pits should be quite deep, it is better to 
grind them down, reglaze and fire again. Fortunately, 
such a mishap seldom occurs; when it does, however, the 
extra time it takes to reglaze is worthwhile. 

There is one aspect of ceramic jewelry always to 
keep in mind and that is weight. I have found that mak- 
ing the individual parts lighter and thinner toward the 
center is the best policy. Another solution, in a necklace, 
is to leave space between the beads in stringing—the 
fewer beads on a strand, the lighter the whole assembly. 
Beware, however, of carrying this idea too far! Empty 
space must be an integral part of the overall design— 
don’t let it become merely a visual “void.” @ 
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A SLIP-TRAILED ¢ 





A mustard squee 
slip-trailing tool and 
raised design back i; 
for inlaid efte, 


1. You'll need two circles and a rectangle of 2. Choose a bold design, such as this bird, 3. Turn the design, face side down, ons 
clay, @ newspaper-covered tin can, and a mus- flower and wavy line motif, for your slip-trailed plaster and press to force the slip ine 
tard squeezer of white slip. decoration. clay, for an inlaid effect. 


4. To assemble: Wrap clay rectang'e around 5. Add a thin coil to. underside of the lid to 
the newspaper-covered tin can which rests atop torm a flange. At right, the finished cookie 
the base circle. jor, complete with loop handle on lid. 
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or this demonstration we not only borrow the rolling 
pin from the kitchen but also an empty tin can and 
one of those plastic squeezers now used for dispensing 

mustard. We'll make a cookie jar and decorate it with a 

jip-trailed design and then transform the design into in- 

laid decoration. 
|. Since the surface of the jar is to be decorated, it 
will be best to keep the shape simple— 
a plain cylindrical form. It is easily 
made by wrapping a layer of clay 
around a tin can, this can being cover- 
ed with newspaper so that it will be 
easy to remove the can later. 

: First, a 3g-inch-thick layer of clay is 
rolled out and a rectangle just large 
enough to go around the can is cut 

sses f h @ from the slab. Two circles—one for the 

bottom of the jar, the other for the lid 

—are also cut out. 

2. Before assembling the parts of the 
jar, we decorate. The parts are left 
lying flat on the table. An empty mustard squeezer is 
jaded with slip, a white slip which will contrast with 
the red-firing clay being used, and this is trailed over 
the surface of the rectangle. The motif developed—birds, 
flowers, wavy lines—is bold and open in the style of early 

Pennsylvania potters (the technique of slip-trailing is not 

suited to delicate or intricate design). 

In doing slip trailing the beginner may need a little 
yractice. But given a slip of the right consistency—like 
“heavy cream and smooth enough to flow freely—the 
: od is quite easy. If you make a mistake, the line can 

be wiped off and started afresh. 


The lid of the jar, too, gets a bit of decoration in 
form of a wavy line interspersed with dots. 


| 43. Slip trailing makes a raised design, an uneven sur- 

“face; and the effect is pleasing as well as characteristic. 
But in the case of this cookie jar, we try something dif- 
ferent by changing the raised design into an inlaid decora- 
ton. 
As soon as the slip loses its shine but before it dries, 
the slab and the circle are laid face down on a smooth 
plaster tile and pressed. This forces the slip into the clay 
asan inlay. The result is a perfectly smooth decorated sur- 
face. 


4. The slab is now wrapped around the can and the 
jointsecurely sealed. The can is then removed but the 
newspaper remains inside until just before firing. The 
base circle is welded to the bottom of the jar. 


5. A flange—simply a thin coil of clay—has to be 
added to the underside of the lid. Then, for convenience 
and decorative effect, a handle in the form of a loop is 
added to the top side. 


After bisque firing, this cookie jar was finished off 
with a coat of transparent glaze. A small amount of 
brown underglaze’ was added to the glaze in order to 
soften the contrast between the red-clay color and the 
white decoration, thus giving a more harmonious and 
pleasing quality. 

Needless to say, other color combinations can be 
worked out (dark slip on a white body and. so on) ; and 

forming technique can be used for various other 
shapes. The chief purpose of this demonstration has been 
{0 introduce:a new kitchen tool for slip trailing and a 
relatively easy method for achieving inlaid decoration. 

the tool and the method are fun to use. © 
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* 
Acclaimed 


Professionals 
for 
Performance! 


This Nationally 
Recognized 
Power-Driven 
Precision Wheel 


only $57.50 


(Shipped complete, 
Less Motor) 


* 


Ideal for school, studio, home use . . . The famous B & | 
Pottery Maker, first in the field, is still first in value and in 
price! Simple operotion, rugged construction, with all the 
versatility required by professional workers! Many built-in 
features . . . ADJUSTABLE arm rests; BUILT-IN water con- 
tainer; VARIABLE speed drive; QUIET bronze and babbit 
bearings; ADJUSTABLE foot-pedal control; UNUSUAL size 
range. 

Before you buy, Write B & | . . . get full, free detaiis; Point- 
by-point, we challenge comparison on QUALITY features... 
Our price is still the best in the field! 

B & | Pottery Maker shipped complete, less motor, f.o.b. 
factory, Burlington, Wisconsin, for only $57.50. 


B & | Mfg. Co. Dept. C. Burlington, Wisc. 


“Originators and Makers of famous B & I GEM MAKERS” 














Holiday Greetings 


from the 


SPECIALIZED FAMILY 


@ WHITEMIX & WONMIX slips 
@ WONFIRE glazes 
@ SPECIALIZED UNDERGLAZES © 
@ WONSTROKE decorating medium 
@ all purpose KILN WASH 
receialiechieiiiliy 
Specialized Ceramics Corp, 


200 West Third St., Dept. CM, Plainfield, N. J. 


Be sure to write for your 
QUANTITY DISCOUNT PRICE LIST. 

















another CREEK-TURN original 
sath gc a Schools 
and 
Studios 


Find their best buys 
in Ceramics Supplies 
at a Whoiesale House 
like 


#498 
Mold #496 4!” diameter x 14” high... . $3. 8 ; . 


| ee ous x 5Y%4” x 1/2” high . 

497 41/,” > ell x 2” high “ . cate 

Packing charge included. Ne C.O.D.'s please. The Ceramic Wholesaler of the West 
601 MISSION STREET 


New MOLD CATALOG and GLAZE LITERATURE $1.00 
(Refunded on first order.) SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


STUDIO—DEALER—DISTRIBUTOR DISCOUNTS 
Tels: S¥camore 9-2131 — RYan 1-3000 


CREEK-TURN, Heinesport, New Jersey 





























Read then create! 


MOTORIZED, Floor Model V ms af, a age as. 


Potter's wheel -- been offered So ; crafts magazine now in- 


. =~ vites you to send for 
at this LOW PRICE! : ; a . s a FREE sample copy. 


See for yourself why 


“Design” is called the 
Magazine of Ideas. 


for imaginative craftsmen 


CERAMICS 


. ' ENAMELING 
Exclusive fully enclosed, safe design — no exposed mechanism PAINTING 


Whether amateur ~ sh: hag ge ten a By 2, ones the oe agg 
operation . . control in the BIG, all-steel precision built r 
MASTER POTTER'S ee enables you to en ee: dis- SCULPTURE 
tinctive pottery excelling anything you've ever ne ore 
Massive steel construction completely encloses mechanism to extlude clay i HANDCRAFT 
and moisture . + assures operator safety and provides vibration- -free ; 
performance. Other features ordinarily found only in expensive whecls GRAPHICS 
include: pre-lubricated bronze bearings for quiet, long service, con- 
venient arm rests, adjustable wedging wire, large 18” throwing table 
with plenty of working space and a removable water cup. 10” throwing 
head has joggles for easy centering, underside reverses for casting 
plaster bats. 
You nove complete hand freedom at all times . . . smooth instant 
change of speed from 30 to 150 rpm is‘controlled by a foot pedal. 
to use, even for handicapped persons. Use any 1% HP motor. 
a Y, HP motor $16.95 when purchased with Master Potter's 





tenn POTTER’S WHEEL Pius Model, Item — 
Wt. 90 Ibs. Lists at $175.00—Factory Price ne 

MASTER POTTER’S WHEEL Bench Model, Item 47a, 
Wt. 45 Ibs. Lists at $125.00—Factory price 


10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
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How to 
Fire 


Beads 


The firing of beads (to 
be used for necklaces) seems 
to present a problem to cer- 
amists who are not familiar 
with methods of making jew- 
elry and other small objects. 
Stilting and firing a small 
article is always tricky; but 

when it is a bead, glazed overall, it can present od even Portable 
more troublesome problem. 2 
The solution is really quite simple. Every bead must Ceramic Spray Booth 
have a hole which is not glazed inside. Why not make use IDEAL FOR ALL CERAMIC SPRAY 
of this unglazed channel for “stilting’” purposes? (The. JOBS. ELIMINATES SPRAY DUST, 
two procedures which follow represent a blending of some MASKS, TOXIC FUMES. NO OUT- 
two dozen or more “Suggestions” on this subject submitted SIDE VENT NEEDED 
by CM readers. We regret that space does not permit FOR ALL CERAMIC HOBBYISTS 
individual credit to be given.) Size omy oa jee tl ae ONLY $34 95 
One method is to string beads on a length of nichrome e+ . ’ ay TouE pe i 
wire and then tie the ends of the wire around kiln posts, as Cietiied stedl danete@iiiee. Geom F.0.B. FACTORY 
a clothesline might be hung (see sketch below). String as fn od me -_ be — oo GREK i 
many beads as you like. In fact, fill the entire kiln with fiber glass filter. Completely assem- ei gd on een 
strung beads—but do not allow them to touch each other. bled, ready for use. —-- 


Nichrome wire, or other fire-resistant wire, must be D E T a 0 i T F A t R | C A T | N G C 0 R ¥ 


used. It can be purchased from ceramic supply shops or 
from kiln dealers. Or, you might straighten out that old 7521 ST. AUBIN, DETROIT 11, MICH. 


kin element that has been lying in the corner of your 
workshop and use it. 

The glaze around the holes should be carefully beveled 
and the holes completely free from glaze so that the bead 
will not stick to the wire. Aside from these precautions 


there is little else to consider. Simply put the beads through 
anormal glaze firing. 


Hanging beads on the branches of a “tree” is another 
favorite “stilting” method. The idea is identical with the 


+ - 
one above except that the beads are hung on small lengths ce ra m ic stud id 


of wire firmly set in a clay post. If the post is made the 
proper height, it can act as a shelf post, thus requiring 543 BOULEVARD, KENILWORTH, N. J. 
only a minimum amount of space in the kiln. 


The precautions mentioned previously also apply here. DISTRIBUTOR FOR 
In addition, the wire should be of heavier gauge so that it GLOSS-MATIC 


will not slump from the heat. 
Don’t forget these suggestions when firing pieces other CREER- TORS PRGOHTSTS 
TRU-FYRE 


than beads—for example, dangle earrings. In fact, a good 
motto might be: “If-it is glazed overall and has a hole in RENAISSANCE 
WONFIRE 


it, string it up!”—CM Staff. 

FINE ART BRUSHES 
L&L DYNA KILNS 
DOUBLE B WOOD NOVELTIES 
JANE SNEAD PUBLICATIONS 
GOLD ERASERS 
SILK SPONGES 
COXCRAFT GOLD 
COXCRAFT CHINA PAINT 
COXCRAFT PALETTE KNIVES 
WRICO GOLD WRITING PENS 
AMACO PAN PAINTS 






































BE AN AUTHOR 
Tell others how you do what you do in ceramics! Send your ideas 
to the CM Editor for review. The briefest “Brief receives the same 
carelul consideration as the longest feature. And, CM pays for 
every item found acceptable. Mail yours to CM today!! 
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ESSEX 


Tile Stackers 
Make Tile Firing Practical 


IN STUDIO KILNS 
© SAFER: Stackers Interlock 


Firmly 

® MORE COMPACT: Stack up te 
= — in Kiln only 11 inches 
high. 

°sB R RESULTS: Tapered in- 
ner sides prevent glaze stick- 
ing. Perfect air circulation. 





1 Doz. (3 Setsof4). . 
4 Doz. (12 Sets of 4) . 

1 Gross (36 Setsof4) . . 6.9 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 
Prices include 3 ogi charges in 


meena” ‘CERAMICS 
SILAWAY CORPORATION 


Dept. CM-13 30 Canfield Rd. 
Cedar Grove, N.J. 


ENAMEL ON 
COPPER 


IDEA AUIS 


64 PAGES 


Learn jewelry making; | latest a 
ing p and t 
step - by - step illustrated | lee. 
tions. Book lists many new copper 
items, complete supplies, tools & 
equipment. Send for your copy of this 
valuable reference book today! Rush ~{ to: 
THE COPPER SHO 
A Div. of immerman & Sons ¢ al 126 
1812 East 13th © Cleveland 14, Ohio 











CERAMIC JEWELRY BOOKLET AVAILABLE 
SOON — WATCH OUR AD. 
Instruction Green ware 

Custom Firing 


on CERAMIC _ aa 
S. Warren Columbus 4, O. 
Tel.: BR 9-5450 


a most complete selection of ceramic— 
sculpture — casting tools and materials for 


beginners — students — professionals. — 
and our own famous 


ro) 4 We -1e)-1-1) Wel ae 7 
— bakes ceramic-hard in your kitchen oven 
in a few minutes; cuts costs to pennies. Send 


for complete kit CM600, only $5.95, and free 
: cataloque CMI10 














Plique-a-jour 


(Continued from page 21) 


off the kiln, put the weight on the 
piece and let it cool very slowly. At 
this point, check the work carefully: 
if more enamel is needed, clean, fill 
in where indicated and fire again 
(refiring frequently produces lovelier 
transparents). Then give the piece a 
final cleaning and polishing (you 
can even buff it on a motor since 
the backing is still in place). 

7. The last operation—stripping off 
the backing—is not a difficult but a 
rather delicate one. Hold the piece 
under warm running water and light- 
ly bend the marginal edge of the 
copper back to start it peeling: the 
water acts as a lubricant and, once 
started, the backing comes off beauti- 
fully as long as you handle it very 
gently without forcing. Work around 
the side, turning the piece as you pry 
the metal loose. 

8. With the backing off, you have 
a finished piece of plique-a-jour! Now 
hold it to the light and enjoy the 
rich warm glow of the colors. The 
back of the piece needs no finishing; 
it will have a soft, waxy texture. The 
copper backing that you peeled off 
can be cleaned, hammered out flat 
and reused. 

IN THE SIMPLIFIED METHOD de- 
scribed here, fine silver wire may be 
substituted for copper wire. If, how- 
ever, you should prefer to solder the 
silver together at contact points, in- 
stead of using clips, be sure to use a 
very hard solder which has a higher 
melting point than the enamel. A 
piece done with silver wire is very 
durable and, if well designed and 
executed, a lovely thing. 

What, you may ask, can you do 
with pieces of plique-a-jour once you 
have made them. There are many 
ways of incorpo- 
rating this kind 
of enameling for 
decoration or ac- 
cent. For best 
effect, useit 
where light can 
show through: 
set piecesin 
lamp bases, 
mount them on 
glass or parch- 
ment lamp 
shades oron 
screens. Earrings 
done in the tech- 
nique can be 
very attractive, especially if they are 
the swinging or drop style which will 
catch light. 

Think of plique-a-jour as miniature 
stained-glass windows and you will 
have no trouble thinking of plenty 
of ways of using it effectively. @ 


TV lamp with 
plique-a-jour insets. 


442 N. Wells 





AUTOMATIC KILN SHUT-OFF 


WATCHES OVER YOUR 
KILN 

Saves time and energy! 
Rugged, Simple, Reliable—works 
on cone principle. Guaranteed to 
shut off kiln automatically. Hi 
See Your Dealer or Order Direct (jh) 
KILN JOY ......$17.95 PPD. 


Optional: Warning-Bazser a Ppd. 
FOLDER ON REQU 


MASON INSTRUMENT. CO. 


29 ELM AVE., MT. VERNON, N. Y. 


ADHESIOLYTE 


new apoxy adhesive 
Ceramic to metal—Ceramic to wood 
Meta! to metal 
50 applications (25c for small 

















$1.25 for 
sample) 
If dealer cannot supply you, send direct. 
PATTYPRINT POTTERY 
14826 Charlevoix Detroit 15, Mich 
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CERAMICS 


Instructions, supplies, Ceramic and 
China Firing, finished and greenware 


RE-WARD DISTRIBUTOR 
HAZEL HURLEY STUDI 


4803 Prince St., Downers Grove, 
Phone Woodland 8-0719 


Be ete in tn he i le he a RM 


ee te te te te te td 
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SEELEY'S CERAMIC SERVICE 


Let us help you with your ceramic needs. 
We have a complete line of school supplies 
and equipment: slips, clays, colors, kilns, 
wheels, tools, brushes, sprayers, pens, and 
books. Free catalogues to schools and cer- 
amic teachers: Ceramic-Molds-Copper Enam- 
eling. 


7 ELM STREET, ONEONTA, NEW YORK 








IMPORTED CHINA SUPPLIES 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Write for Free Catalogue 


CAMPANA ART CO. 


St. — Chicago 10, Il. 








MERRY CHRISTMAS 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


from 
NORWEST NOVELTY CO. 
32480 Northwestern Hwy. 
tel: MAytair 6-6003 
FARMINGTON, MICHIGAN 


Guaranteed 
Ceramic 








SCHOOLS STUDIOS TEACHERS HOBBYISTS 
Manufacturer’s representative for RE-W. 
products. Distributor, sub-distributor and 
dealer inquiries invited. 


Wholesale and Retail 
Phone 3-0476 








>. LEVIA CERAMICS 


2 Conklin Ave., Binghamton, N.?.| N.Y. 
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A aswevs lo 


uestions 


conducted by KEN SMITH 


Q. | have glued ceramic shapes to copper to form a piece 
of jewelry. How can I best keep the copper from tarnishing? 

A. After giving the copper a high polish, paint it with 
dear lacquer—even clear nail polish will do the job. Of course, 
if you want to do an “all ceramic” job, you could fire a clear 
enamel on the front and back of the copper shape before 
gduing on the clay shape. 


Q. J would like to apply low-fire glazes (cone 012) to 
vitreous, high-fired bodies. Can you suggest procedures for 
making the glaze hold in the raw state and for keeping the 
glazed pieces easy to handle before firing. 

A. The most common practice is to use the glaze as thick 
as possible and apply it by spraying. The glaze is sometimes 
flocculated to replace some of the water. Heating or warming 
the hard-fired, non-absorbent bisque piece will make it hold 
the glaze more readily without the glaze running. 

A good gum solution (such as the synthetic gums) added 
to the glaze will make the glazed piece easier to handle without 
the glaze being rubbed off. 


9. I have a problem in crazing which I cannot lick! I use 
glaze and clay that are supposed to match each other; I fire 
to the proper temperature on a slow heating and cooling cycle; 
I never open the kiln until it is at near-room temperature. In 
fact, I have taken painstaking care in order to try to eliminate 
this defect, yet it still persists. What do you recommend? 

A. Trouble shooting by remote control is a very tricky 
business. There are many factors involved in crazing. If you 
are convinced that each of your techniques is faultless, then 
you might investigate the thought that the body and glaze 
simply do not match each other. Try using a different brand 
body and matching glaze. Follow the careful techniques you have 
been following and see if you get better results. 


9. Should a potter’s wheel be leveled? 
A. By all means! The wheelhead should be perfectly level 
if you wish to throw true pottery. 


Q. I have some clay whose origin I am not sure of. It 
has good plasticity and firés to a salmon color at cone 04. It is 
extremely porous at this temperature, however, and I wonder if 
you think it should be fired higher? 

A. You can determine the maturing range of a clay by 
running a firing test. Make a series of small “bricks” approxi- 
mately 1 x 1 x 3 inches in dimension. Since you know the clay is 
quite porous if fired to cone 04, make the first firing of two 
test bricks to cone 02. After they have cooled, break them open 
and check the porosity. If they still seem quite porous, fire 
two more to a temperature two or three cones hotter, and keep 
tepeating the procedure until you have found the cone range 
at which the clay is well matured—but not overfired. 
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FROM A TO Z 


AND EVERYWHERE IN BETWEEN 


YOU WILL FIND 
EVERY THING 
YOU NEED 
AT 














CERAMICS 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


HOUSE 


3295 JACKSON 














We 


Carry the 
Nation's Largest 
and Most Complete 
Stock of Hobby Ceramic 


Supplies and Equipment 


Big 60-Page Illustrated Catalog 50c 
Deductible on First Order $5.00 or More) 
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All subscriber inquiries are given individual attention at CM; and, 
out of the many received, those of general interest are selected 
for answer in this column. Direct your inquiries to the Questions 

or; please enclose a stamped self-addressed envelope. 














Buck Dei 


70 Oak Tree Lane, Rumson, N.J. 


Send for our 
New FREE Catalog! 
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CERAMASTONE jewelry mix 

. @ self-glazing clay 
Add water to this magic mud—hand 
model into earrings, cuff links, pendants, 
pins, beads, buttons, belts! Fire only 
once at cone 06. Open your kiln to 
find beautifully glazed ceramic stones. 
Used by potters and instructors in all 
forty-eight States. Ideal for schools and 
occupational therapy. 


Nine dramatic colors: DARK BLUE, 
TURQUOISE, CHARTREUSE, GUNMET- 
AL, WHITE, BEIGE PINK, PURPLE, 
SPRING YELLOW & BROWN. Send 
$1.00 for generous '/2-pound portion of 
one color plus instructions for mixing 
and firing. Postpaid within Cont. U.S. 
Colo. Res. add 2% sales tax. Specify 
colors when ordering. 


NEW — HANDBOOK OF JEWELRY 
MAKING & DESIGN featuring CER- 
AMASTONE. 20 pages of instructions 
and designs! $1.00 postpaid. 


SPECIAL—Free Copy of HANDBOOK 
with $5.00 order tor 5 '/2-pound portions 
of CERAMASTONE. Specify colors. 


Joan and Conrad Wilson 


The Pottery Workshop 


Cripple Creek, Colorado 











Ceramics 
Keyeyol-m talellitare 


Your complete source of materials & 
equipment. Fully illustrated 


INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 
FREE if requested on school letterhead 


(others 25c) 
TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 
professional staff 


3517D Riverside Dr. Dayton 5, Ohio 


Send for your 

FREE copy of the latest 
CRAFTOOLS CATALOG of 
ceramic equipment and tools. 
CRAFTOOLS. inc. 


Dept. ©M, 401 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


30 








Holst: Precious Metals 


(Continued from page 16) 


metal alone used; the paste for the 
last application, however, should be 
kept as much pure paste as possible 
so that it will burnish nicely. (Be sure 
to use pure oil of lavender, not garden 
lavender which is a synthetic.) Paste 
metal looks like melted chocolate but 
is of quite solid consistency. It is best 
to work into the edge of the pate with 
a few drops of the oil of lavender. 
Mix with a palette knife until you 
have a creamy consistency for smooth 
application, and mix only a portion 
as needed. 

Paste metal is applied in a very thin 
coating. Do not allow it to pile up, 
or the brush strokes to show. For 
smooth painting, keep adding oil of 
lavender as needed. Too thin a coat- 
ing is better than too heavy because 
repeated applications and firings are 
necessary in any case. Be precise in 
painting one coat over another be- 
tween firings so that the edges are 
even, or they will show up as double 
edges after firing. Remember to clean 
the piece to be decorated with alcohol 
and tissue paper before applying any 
kind of overglaze: tissue does not 
leave lint and alcohol removes all 
finger marks. 


How to Use Liquids 


Liquid metals seldom need any 
special preparation for application; 
usually they are ready to use. Set the 
bottle at a slant in a wad of plastic 
modeling clay to prevent tipping 
when you dip in it. Work directly 
from the bottle. 

Manufacturers say: “Do not shake 
liquid metals before using because a 
trifling sediment might impair the 
perfection of the painting.” One ex- 
ception is the liquid coin (Roman or 
burnish) gold which does not remain 
in suspension; because of purity of 
composition it must be shaken thor- 
oughly before using. 

Cheap liquid metals that have been 
diluted wiil be difficult to apply. They 
have a tendency to run, so avoid buy- 
ing adulterated metals for hand 
painting. If the liquid seems too thick 
for smooth application, add a small 
amount of oil of lavender, only a few 
drops at a time, or use the essence 
made specifically for the purpose. 
Gold luster may also be used for 
thinning, but again there may be a 
tendency toward running. For pen 
work and very fine brush lines, the 
metal must be of quite heavy con- 
sistency, sO it is sometimes necessary 
to pour some of it into a small open 
dish where evaporation will cause it 
to thicken. x 


Cutlines 


Metal will pull away from wa, 
china pencil marks in a curdling 
effect; if applied over graphite ling 
from a transferred design, the ling 
will show after the firing. When fill. 
ing in a design with metal, first go 
over the design pattern with Indi 
Ink. This ink will fire out. If you 
wish a permanent black or color, then 
use the mineral pigments and fir 
first. If the sugar formula is used with 
the minerals for outlining, it may be 
allowed to dry thoroughly and metal 
may be applied next to these lines 
without a previous firing. 


Finishing and Firing 


For cleaning up any irregularities 
in a design or band of paste metal, 
use alcohol and a stiff brush, a sable 
being good for this purpose, For large 
clean-up spots, use a tooth pick witha 
tiny bit of cotton wrapped around the 
end and wet preferably with saliva. 
Saliva is so good a cleaning agent that 
nothing else will work as well for 
removing the liquid metals. These are 
so strong that even when the area 
seems to have been cleaned, it may 
show up with a purple cast after fir- 
ing. If the metal has dried, use ace- 
tone (fingernail-polish remover) to 
soften the area to be cleaned and fol- 
low with alcohol or saliva. To remove 
fired metals, use a commercial re- 
mover. 

The best burnishing tool for the 
paste metals is a spun Fiberglas brush. 
Polish after each firing and before 
applying another coat. 

Burnishing sand applied with a 
damp cloth is often used to polish 
paste metals. It gives a more brilliant 
polish than the glass brush, but i 
harsh unless a good base of metal has 
first been obtained through several 
fired applications. Jewelers’ rouge is 
good for repolishing ware when the 
metal seems dull or tarnished after a 
length of time. The rouge is also used 
for burnishing liquid coin gold. Polish- 
ing the edges of dishes with the glass 
brush separates the fibers and is diffi 
cult to do. Here, it is best to use an 
agate burnisher, rubbing with the side 
of the agate. If a metal rubs off in 
burnishing, it has beén underfired or 
not applied heavily enough. The 
harder the glaze of the ceramic body, 
the prettier the metals will be when 
properly burnished. 

When unpleasant effects a:e present 
after metals have been fired, they 
come from any one of a number of 
causes. There are such defects 

(Please turn tv page 3) 
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IDEAS 


for the decorator 


by BEE BASCH 


Sgraffito Techniques 


Years ago, I was taught that true 
sgraffito is scratching a line through 
a light-clay coating to expose a dark- 
clay body underneath. The decoration 
thus formed consists of dark lines on 
a white background. 

Through the years, however, the 
definition of “sgraffito” has been 
modified (especially to me) until now 
it is used to denote any decoration 
that results from scratching through a 
surface coating to expose a different 
color underneath. Scratches need not 
be fine lines—broad areas, too, may 
be exposed. And you need not limit 
yourself to a light. clay coating on a 
dark body. 

By anyone’s definition, sgraffito de- 
corating offers many interesting pos- 
sibilities. Just think of all the color 
variations possible between the cover- 
ing slip and the body. It’s endless. 
And a design can be made to have 
interesting tonal values by varying 
the space between the lines and also 
by varying line widths. 

The two bowls pictured here were 
decorated, sgraffito fashion, using 
natural clay coatings on green ware. I 
used the same mold, the same glaze, 
and fired both bowls at the same 
temperature. Using different bodies 
and coatings and different sgraffito 
techniques accounts for the wide 
variation in the color and texture of 
the two leaves. 


THE FIRST BOWL was poured in 
a red clay slip, and sprayed with a 


white flint clay (this comes in dry 
form, to be mixed with water to a 
satisfactory spraying consistency. I 
made this particular spray a little 
thicker than usual to give it texture, 
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and applied it heavily in the center, 
fading out to nothing around the 
edges. 

After the white spray had partially 
dried, I lightly penciled in a vein pat- 
tern—a begonia leaf was my guide 
and inspiration. Working with a small 
knife and the scoop end of a lace tool, 
I sgraffitoed back to the red-clay 
body. The feathering and texturing 
between the red and white areas was 
done with a heavy-wire tool resembl- 
ing a toothbrush. 


THE SECOND BOWL I poured in 
a white slip. I thinned a red clay to 
use as slip and put it on the green 


ware with my fingers, always stroking 
and gobbing in the direction of the 
leaf veins. The piece itself should be 
firm enough to handle (I pressed and 
rubbed quite vigorously!) but the 
white-slip surface should still be moist 
enough to take the sgraffito easily. 

I used the same wire tool as above 
to scratch the surface deeply, working 
from the center area outward in a 
swirl of lines again following the vein 
pattern and contour of the leaf. By 
scratching away all red clay toward 
the outer edges of the leaf, and ex- 
posing the white slip, I was able to 
achieve a gradual transition from a 
dark center to a lighter outside edge. 
This technique gave a reverse color 
effect from the first leaf I described. 

Both bowls were then bisque fired 
at Cone 06, sprayed heavily with 
a commercial, green glaze, and fired 
to a high 06. 

The results were very interesting: 

The first bowl was a decided blue- 
green on the rough, sprayed texture of 
the white flint clay and a green-brown 

(Please turn to page 32) 








AUTUMN — 
SPECIAL 


NEW TRANSPARENT 
COPPER ENAMEL LUMPS 


RED PINK 

WINE CLEAR 
MIDNIGHT BLUE ORANGE 
EMERALD GREEN YELLOW 
CINNAMON BROWN AMBER YELLOW 
GREEN CHARTREUSE TURQUOISE BLUE 


Your choice one ounce each of any 
five colors. $1.75 value for $1.00 
postpaid. 


FREE Monel Trivet sent to all inquiries 
including dealer's name and address. 


TORRANCE GLASS 
& COLOR WORKS 


22922 South Normandie 


Torrance, California 














Pre-Cut MOSAIC Kits 


(12 Different Assortments) 


Make your own ash trays, wall 
plaques, book ends, lamp bases or 
coffee tables. 

8!/,” spun aluminum wall plaques, 
everything included, choice of 4 de- 
signs—‘‘Sunburst", “Tulip, “Bird” or 
“Butterfly”, 


$5.95 plus postage 
We also carry a full line of Italian 
ceramic mosaics, Venetian glass & 
Byzantine. 
only $1.45 to $5.00 per sheet 
a 1 sq. #. each) 
Nippers $1.25 © Adhesive $1.25 
per pint © Grout 25¢c |b. 
Full instructions with each order. 
No C.O.D.'s please 


Watch Jan. issue for ‘Molds for Mosaics” 


Rath Ponies a a 


145-04 Jamaica Ave. Jamaica 35, N.Y. 
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It WILL be a Merry Christmas with 
the new KAY HARRISON REDHEAD 
It's a beauty to see; a joy to own, this 
completely new type enameling kiln with a 
heating element that is practically inde- 
structible in normal copp ling use. 
If you've been SO DISAPPOINTED in a 
makeshift kiln you can NOW know the joy 
of mocking exquisite jewelry, ash trays, and 
gifts galore on the speedy REDHEAD. It's 
a honey for school use, too, for it's built 
to take rugged service on 110 house 
current. The slip-proof handle NEVER gets 
hot. No other kiln maintains even scrolling 
heat so beautifully, hour after hour. In 
fact, NO OTHER KILN CAN COMPARE 
WITH the REDHEAD. Entirely built by the 
Kay Harrison Studios. 





The kiln set as shown above with switch 
cerd, NU-TOP resurfacing compound and 
the marvelous SWISH which lets you 
enamel without pre-cleaning pper or 
having to use oils—all for 8.95 or 7.95 
without switch cord. By mail add 70c. 


Stainless steel scrolling tools— 
$2.00 per set, postpaid 


Come in and see this wonder kiln in 
continuous use, also the newest ideas 
in ceramics, mosaics and enamels. 


Free scrolling instructions with all 
orders! 


the ° 
QUULAON studio: 
8744-40 W. McNichols, Detroit 21, Mich. 
UNiversity 2-9222 














Merry Xmas ® Happy New Year 
THE LEHRHAUPTS 
P. O. Box 345-B 1000 Wickapecko Dr. 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
» Send for our FREE Catalog 











studio 
owners 


You can moke extra dollars by selling 
single copies of CERAMICS MONTHLY 
and taking subscriptions on o commission 
bosis. WRITE to: Circulation Dept. 
Ceramics Monthly 
4175 N. High St. + Columbes, Ohio 


Agaggoonooogngoggngggnggngs 


BOOKS FOR GIFTS? 

Good Idea! Write for your copy of 
the “Complete List of Books,” avail- 
able free from CM Book Department. 
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Divide the Surface 


(Continued from Page 15) 


the areas you created by changing the 
size, or shape, or placement of them. 
In other words, create and recreate 
areas until you feel satisfied with the 
order you have established on the sur- 
face of the bowl or plate. Now it is 
ready to receive the motif. 

You might try filling in areas with 
just single brush shapes. Or use one 
of the simple patterns you have made 
previously by combining brush shapes 
with a straight line. In the case of a 
motif worked out on paper, you will 
probably find it needs to be rear- 
ranged in order to fit gracefully into 
the space it is to occupy (a circular 
motif may have to be elongated and 
so on). 

Filling in areas with the single 
brush shape we have been using may 
not result in the most exciting deco- 
ration, but that is not the major pur- 
pose of this lesson. The important 
thing, now, is to learn to handle or 
organize a surface in such a way that 
it can be decorated successfully. It’s 
not the motif itself, but the way you 
place it, that makes the difference; 
and in order to place the motif right, 
you must have a plan, a framework 
within which to work. That is why 
we divide the surface — if only in 
our mind’s eye—when we decorate. ® 


Pots for Show 


(Continued from page 17) 


first rate craftsman, disciplined and 
conscientious in his awareness of the 
natural limitations of his medium. It 
is instructive to see him at work. First 
the basic form is thrown on the wheel. 
Then, with the utmost freedom and 
yet startling accuracy, typical of the 
skilled craftsman, the clay is pierced, 
incisions are made, parts of the ves- 
sel cut completely away. At this point 
the potter stops and surveys his work, 
slowly circling the pot from a dis- 
tance. Soon he is back, re-shaping a 
contour, pressing together or pulling 
further apart the edges where an in- 
cision has been made. Manipulating 
the clay and making changes he is 
getting closer all the time to that ulti- 
mate form which hovers in his imagi- 
nation. When the pot is leather hard, 
such appendages as are indicated are 
added. And then the final decisions 
concerning form are made. 

In the New York show, all of Mr. 
Daley’s pots bore the same lead matt 
glaze fired at cone 04. The color ef- 
fects varied with each pot, although 
the colors were severely limited to 
green, dark green and tan. The muted 
surface colors enhanced, and quietly 
emphasized, the bold expressiveness of 
form. ®@ . 


Ideas for Decorator 
(Continued from page 31) 


on the red clay around the edges, 

On the second bowl, the glaze y, 
a real green, slightly grayed in colo 
on the white slip’ and took on , 
brownish caste on the red clay at thy 
center. In addition to the differey 
effects created by alternating the bo, 
and coating, and changing the Sera. 
ffito techniques, therefore, there wa 
the added excitement of the glaze 
changing colors. Many glazes will p. 
act with the ingredients of the slip o 
clay they are fired on to give differen; 
color effects. You should experimen 
with different combinations so thy 
you can learn to control them an 
use them to advantage. 


THE THIRD LEAF-BOWL was te. 
tured using an incising technique, an( 
then glazed with an “art glaze.” 

First, I poured the mold in a whit 
slip and then I let the cast piec 
dry. After it became dry enough 
to handle, I lightly sketched in th 
pattern of veins, using a pencil. With 
the scoop end of a lace tool, I wen 
over my pencil lines heavily, in a 
incise technique. I gave the left sid 
of each vein a straight sharp edge, but 
rounded the right side off into: 
gentle slope. When the carving wa 
finished and the piece thorough) 
dry, I bisque fired to Cone 06. 


I sprayed on about four coats d 
the art glaze and fired at 06. The 
glaze. I sprayed on about four coat 
and fired the piece at Cone 06. The 
result was a rich brown with # 
orange-yellow caste, yellow and dati 
brown streaks or stripes at each veil 
and occasional spots here and ther 

Why don’t you try one of youl 
favorite art glazes with the ineisitf 
technique? You will be pleasantly 
prised at the interesting effects yo 
will get as the glaze pools in te 
carved-out areas. @ 


CERAMICS MONTH! 





Coram retinitis 


people, 


HOBBY EXHIBITION: “The Westshore Mud- 
hens,” o hobby-ceramics group organized 
last March, held its First Annual Exhibit on 
September 29 and 30 at Avon, Ohio. Or 
ganized “to promote interest and knowledge 
in ceramics and enameling for those who 
have worked in the field as a hobby," the 
Mudhens already boast over 60 members in 
the Cleveland and Westshore area. 


Mrs. Alfred Nitsche, of Avon, 


was chair- 


Seventeen winners of the Westshore (Ohio) 
Mudhens’ First Annual Exhibit, are pictured 
above. Left to right, back row: Mrs. Sally 
Price, Bay Village; Mrs. H. George Garrett, 
Avon; Mrs. Edna Ursem, Lakewood; Mrs. 
Mary Nagel, Avon; Mrs. Russell Johnson, 
Avon; Mrs. Andrew Zelina, Lorain; Mrs. Kay 
Lynn, Lakewood; Mrs. Russell Ullrich, Cleve- 


things 


man of the group's first show, which was held 
under the supervision of five local ceramic 
studios. “Best of the show’ awards were 
presented to Mrs. Robert Body, of Avon, and 
to Mrs. John Osborn, of Fairview. 

Lectures, demonstrations and other pro- 
jects to enlarge their scope are planned for 
monthly meetings. Mrs. Robert Scott, of 
Rocky River, Ohio, is president of the newly 
organized hobby-ceramists. 


land, and Mrs. Vicki Petroski, Avon Lake. 

Front row: Mrs. Paul Raia, Cleveland; Mrs. 
Robert Body, Avon Lake; Mrs. Robert Scott, 
Rocky River; Mrs. Alfred Nitsche, Avon; Mrs. 
Evelyn Boehm, Avon Lake; Mrs. Elvira Buf- 
fington, Avon; and Mrs. W. Berwick, Lake- 
wood. Not pictured: Mrs. Alice Kaiser, Avon; 


and Mrs. John Osborn, Fairview Park. 





MEET OUR AUTHORS 


@ Muriel Anderson returns this manth with 
another Christmas-inspired article, ‘Holiday 
Art.” (last month she gave us Irene Kil- 
murry’s method of making “Nativity Sets.") 

Formerly Publicity Director and Secretary 
to the Director of the Milwaukee Art Insti- 
tute, Muriel is now a free-lance writer whose 
main topic of interest centers in the field of 
ort. For further details,. see 
issue. 


last month's 


B Kay Harrison gives us a simplified method 


“Stained Glass Window Ef- 
fects” through use of plique-a-jour insets. We 


for obtaining 


may hear from her in more detail later— 
she is presently looking forward to a trip to 
Europe where she will study mosaics. 

The Kay Harrison Studio, of Detroit, is 
well-known as a manufacturer and dealer in 
ceramic supplies throughout the U.S. Though 
busy as owner and operator of, this growing 
enterprise, Kay still finds the time to indulge 
in her extensive art interests. 

Evidencing an early interest and ability in 
art, Kay decided to enter Wayne University, 
Detroit, where she studied under private in- 
structors. A garden party, proved to be a 
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turning point in Kay's life, for it gave her 
an opportunity to meet a sculptor who arous- 
ed her interest in sculpture as a form of art 
expression. “| decided that was IT for life,” 
says Kay. To prove it, she entered Alfred 
University, Alfred, New York, where she 
studied with Malderelli. Later, following some 
commercial experience in selling her work, 
she had her own TV show for six years. 


@ Vera Walkup is the 
Columbus, O. artist 
who confesses that she 
likes decorating bet- 
ter than working with 
clay—although she is 
adept at hand form- 
ing and throwing pot- 
tery. Her decorating 
lessons have been ap- 
pearing _ periodically 
in CM since May, 1955 (the issue in which 
you will find more details about this author). 


W@ By combining her talents as designer and 
craftsman, Mary Kretsinger has brought 
honor to herself in the field of jewelry mak- 
ing. Samples of her creations are currently 

(Please turn to page 34) 





COMING UP 
in Ceramics Monthly 


The Syracuse Show 


Photos of winning pieces and full 
details on the “granddaddy” of ceramic 
shows. 


Classroom Projects 


Edris Eckhardt comes back with a 
new series—this one on recommended 
sculpture and pottery projects for the 
younger set. Included will be—simple 
animals; simple figure problems; hol- 
low building; lessons in textures; inlays 
of mosaics and enamels; firebrick 
carving; etc. 


Raku 


Complete details on how to make this 
fascinating ware that can be fired and 
cooled before your eyes—in less than 
an hour! 


Copper Enameling: Champleve 


One of the most interesting enamel- 
ing techniques (etched areas), demon- 
strated for the first time with detailed, 
step-by-step photos, in the typical Jo 
Rebert style. 


Glaze Development 


Jim McKinnell, nationally-known pot- 
ter, starts a series new to CM. It will 
include—how to develop new glazes by 
blending; substitution of one material 
for another; development of simple 
matt glazes; how to obtain subtle 
colors; and many others. 


Favorite Techniques 


A series on forming and decorating 
techniques demonstrated by noted pro- 
fessional potters— photographed and 
described by Oppi Untracht. 


The CM Standbys 


Tom Sellers (Throwing); Mare Bel- 
laire (Underglaze Decorating); Don 
Wood (Handbuilding); Carlton Ball 
(Stoneware); Kathe Berl (Enameling) ; 
Zena Holst (Overglazes). 


Plus many special features 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


See Page 3 for Special A 














$3.50 VALUE 


FREE with purchase of amazing, easy-to- 
use test kiln for only $19.95 . . . am extra 
test ring, worth $3.50. FREE test ring 
affords expanded size, permits larger ob- 
jects in kiln. Approved kiln saves time & 
money . . ideal for medium pieces, 
jewelry, etc. Mail ad with check or money 
order for $19.95 . . . FREE test ring will 
be included in shi t. Offer Limited. 


SPECIFICATIONS: Kanthal Al Element— 
Babcock-Wilcox Fire Brick -— Interior: 
6 x 6 x 4% in.—12 Amp—Cone 04 in % 
hour, Cone 9 in 1 hour. 





UNITED ARTIST MATERIALS CO. 


ARTISTS, DRAFTING AND DISPLAY 
PRODUCTS 


32 West 53rd St., New York 19, N.Y. 











Santa Claus favors the 


PARAGON KILN 


for your ceramic firing. 
Make it a PARAGON CHRISTMAS 


RODER CERAMIC STUDIO 





1331 RACE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











Jean Leonard Ceramics 
Distributors 


Gloss-Matic, Tru-Fyre, Drakenfeld’s, Zirco, 
L & L Kilns, Kemper Tools 

Try our Magic Glaze binder. Makes one 

gallon — 50c. Mend-all, (green ware & 

bisque mender) 4 oz. — 50c. All items 

plus postage — catalog 25c. 





96-24 Corona Ave. Corona, L.I., New York 











Cccsitidite 


Materials and Equipment ns 


SPECIAL PREPARED BODIES 
Our business has been expanded to in- 
clude all types of clay bodies—varied col- 
ors for slip-casting, throwing and sculpture. 
Cone 06 to 8 (art ware and stoneware). 
Write for special clay sheet. 


OUR AIM IS QUALITY 
JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 








Wholesale and Retail 





Ceram-Activities 
(Continued from page 33) 


being displayed in the “American Jewelry 
ond Related Objects” 
country. In this issue, Miss Kretsinger ais- 


exhibit touring the 


cusses her methods of making a “Clay Neck- 
lace.” Another CM article, “Rocking Pots,” 
appeored in May, 1956. 

A graduate of Kansas University, Mary re- 
ceived her Master's Degree in art from the 
State University of lowa, and is now teaching 
art at the Kansas State Teachers College. 


H Jules Olitsky who comments on the works 
and ideas of William Daley (p. 17) is cur- 
ator of the Art Education Gallery of New 
York University. He is also a painter and an 
art teaches at N.Y.U. and Post College of 
Long island University. 


M John Kenny, author of "A Slip-Trailed 
Cookie Jar,” has gained quite a repetoire as 
ceramist, traveler, author, lecturer and teach- 
er. In the field of ceramic art, he is well- 
“The Complete 
and 


known for his two books, 
Book of 
Sculpture.” 
Though he was born in New York City and 
still lives there, Kenny has traveled exten- 
sively. First, he and his 
parents traveled to 
then to Ger- 
many, next to Holland 
and then back to the 
United States—in time 
for John to enter the 
City College of New 
York. 
World War | 
vened and John again 


Pottery Making” “Ceramic 


France, 


inter- 


traveled to Europe—this time for Uncle Sam. 
After the War, he came back to CCNY 
where he earned his degree and later taught 
ort in the New York City schools. 

His life still interspersed with travel, Kenny 
next went to Paris to study painting, later 
returned to this country to earn his Master's 
Degree in ceramic art from Alfred University; 
then toured the United States and Mexico. 
Later, 
pleted his two books. 


in @ more academic mood, he com- 


TV lecture-demonstrations on pcttery-mak- 
ing are among Kenny's latest accomplish- 
ments. Appearing recently on the popular 


NBC program, “Home,’ Kenny reached an 


estimated three million viewers. 

An Advisory Editor and Special Contribu- 
tor for CM, Kenny has been principal of 
the New York School of Industrial Art for 
the last 14 years. 


MEMORIAL FUND: A scholarship fund for 
graduate study in pottery at the Cleveland 
Institute of Art has been established by the 
family of Charles F, Mosgo. The distinguished 
ceramist, a graduate of the Institute and a 
teacher there for several years, died suddenly 
at Gatlinburg, Tenn., last June. The fund is in 
his memory. 





STABLE #39 
12” high, base 
is 12” x 14” 


$22.50 
CHRIST CHILD 


40 
2%,” x 44,” x 
Wi” 


STAR #40 
4'/,” Long 


CRAMER MOLD SHOP 


746 Cherry Fostoria, 0, 
Ph. 7349 








World's finest 


TILES 


For Decorating 


Superb English Tiles, bisque or glazed, 
6” x 6”, they’re perfect for pleasure Ae i 


or profit. 
ALSO AVAILABLE: 
@ TRIVETS, black @© WOODEN 
iron, rubber-foot- FRAMES 
ed, for 1 and 2 


ed, @ TILE BACKS and 
e@ WROUGHT IRON HANGERS 
FRAMES 





Write for FREE Descriptive 
Price List No. C4 
SORIANO 
CERAMICS, INC. 
Long Island City 5, N. Y. 








Contact Trinity- 
for Superior 


CERAMIC «+ PORCELAIN 
CLAYS 








RI 7-7 


CHILLY cenrmic sven 





MERRY CHRISTMAS 


our way of saying Merry Xmas is 
1 


0%, off on 
SCULPTURE CLAY 


Minnesota Clay Co. 
3458 10th Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 








at this GL E@ srason. 


ENAMEL THIS 
for © Christmas Evet 


COPPER NITESTICK: 
3 pes.base 4% “dia., $1.50 
PREPARE THESE 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE ENAMELING AND CERAMICS CATALOGS Mf 


DO®TERS NEEL &: 


CERAMICS MONTHLY 





























How to Work with Stencils .. . 
Without Being Obvious 


Stenciling designs on enamels has 
a very special advantage over more 
orthodox techniques: it is a very 
quick way to decorate a piece. The 
technique also comes in handy when 
not just one individual piece but 
more of a kind are to be produced. 

With stencils, reproducing designs 
is relatively easy — and a little bit 
like a commercial production line. 
Here is where the disadvantage comes 
in. Too often a stenciled design is 
stenciled, is stenciled, is stenciled and 
this is ail too obvious to anybody. The 
enamel shows it has been done the 
easy way. But there are ways and 
means of exploiting this very con- 
venient technique and yet not having 
its nature appear unpleasant. 

Stencils are used a great deal in 
enameling, and to be exact we should 
say “stencils” and “cutouts.” A stencil 
is‘one piece that covers the whole sur- 


e @ 
é ” 2 
Proper Terms: A stencil is a piece of paper 


ot other material with a design cut in (I); 
the shapes that fall out are cutouts (r). 


face of an article and has the design 
cut in so that when enamel powder 
§ sifted over it, it settles on the 
famel background where the stencil 
perforated and gives an accurate 
» always alike no matter how 
the same stencil is used. Cut- 
outs are the shapes that fall out when 
stencils are cut, and these cutouts can 
be placed in different layouts and 
combinations on an enamel. 
stencils and cutouts are 
usually cut out of paper. I use trac- 
Paper which I like better than 
kinds because of its transpar- 
tney. A prepared design can easily 
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the 
ENAMELER’S COLUMN 


be traced and details of the enameled 
background can be seen. When it 
dries after use, tracing paper curls 
up in strange shapes but it flattens 
out again when re-moistened. The 
cuttings, therefore, can be used over 
and over again. I have a big collec- 
tion of them, sorted and stored in 
envelopes which are marked accord- 
ing to the contents — geometrical 
shapes, musical instruments, animals, 
flowers, miscellaneous and so on. 
Very handy, such a collection! 

To show how a stencil works, let’s 
suppose it has a design that looks like 
the holes in Swiss cheese. If you 
would place a slice of this cheese on 
a black enameled surface, spray water 
on or gum solution, sift red opaque 
enamel over it and then take off the 
cheese, you would see that the red 
enamel has fallen through the holes 
and the shape of them appears as a 
red design on black. A cutout works 
the opposite way. Place a leaf on a 
black background, sift red opaque 
enamel over and around it and take 
off the leaf: a black leaf shape now 
appears on a red background. 

We do not necessarily have to use 
paper for stencils. Hair nets, veiling 
and doilies work like stencils; and in- 
stead of paper cutouts one can use 
almost anything flat that is flexible 
enough to conform to the shape of 
the base being worked on. String, 
blades of grass, leaves and flower 
petals can be arranged in composi- 
tions. There is no limit to materials 
and certainly not to the designs one 
can dream up. What is not so good is 
that often they come out a little bit 
too pat or sleek and therefore a bit 
“commercial.” The outlines are too 
sharp for comfort and the design or 
background appears more or less 
raised according to the heaviness of 
the enamel sifted over the uncovered 
areas. Let me give you a few hints on 
how to avoid these drawbacks. 

Let’s say you want a multi-colored 
design on a dark background; for ex- 
ample, yellow, gray, and pink polka 
dots on a black background. First 
sift on some yellow and gray and pink 
and fire. Now take round cutouts, 
pick them up one at a time with a 

(Please turn to page 36) 








Merry 
Christmas 
and 


Happy 
New Year 


We wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank all of you for 
your good patronage in 
1956 and hope we will be 
able to serve you better 
than ever in 1957. 
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LUDWIG SCHMID 
model and mold shop 


838 Genesee Street, Trenton 10, N. J. 














Simply Amazing 
For Glazing ... 


THE 
BURGESS 
ELECTRIC 
SPRAYER 


(Just plug 
in and 
spray away) 


$12.95 


Complete—postpaid 


FREE—4 ox. bottle of JANE SNEAD 
glaze with each order. 


Put the finishing touch of the artisan 
on your pet ceramics with the new 
Burgess Electric Sprayer . . . its the 
simple, thorough way to glaze; it beau- 
tifies your work. Long, faithful service 
assured by the jeweled sapphire nozzle 
of this sprayer . . , pattern and volume 
regulated by one simple adjustment, 
which prevents waste, saves you time 
and money, The lightweight ‘Burgess’ 
comes complete, no compressor required. 
For exactly the job you want... it’s 
best to invest in a Burgess Electric 
Sprayer. Send check or M.O, today! 
Dealer inquiries invited 





JANE SNEAD 
CERAMIC STUDIO 
170 Elm Street 
( Bridgeport 3, Connecticut 
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Oo ‘ 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
Midwest's Largest and Most Com- 
plete Supply House of Clays, Glazes, 
Chemicals, Molds, and Equipment. 


ts available to Dealers, ® 
Manufacturers and Schools. 


Write Dept. 12A for 
Illustrated Catalogue —~.-~.-__ 50c 
Refunded on first order. 


Catalogue sent to schools Free 
1248 Seuth Broadway Denver 10, Colorade 

















SPUN COPPER BOWLS, trays or cups. 
Also—stamped circles or squares, plain 
or slotted, for belts and links. Also—card, 
match or cigarette boxes. The Old Viking 
Shop, 1236 Delaware Street, Denver 4, 
Colorado. 








WATERMOUNT DECALS 
Our large illustrated catalog ~._-._..-_- 50c 
SPECIAL—your own State decal_5” x 5” 50c 
Instruction book on How to Apply . Lustre 
& Gold $1.00 





MARY GROHS DECALS 


One of a pean Decal Houses in the East. 
P.O. West Orange, N.J. 











wees Tables bor Tels 





CUSTOM-MADE FRAMES FOR 6x6 CERAMIC TILE, 
ENAMELED TILE, ETC. MAKE YOUR OWN TABLES! 
write tedey for description end prices. 


HALLAM STUDIO Brine, Wisconsin 








New 8%” x 11” Monthly Magazine 


CHINA DECORATOR 
in old “Keramic Studio’ style, designs, 
studies, articles for decorating all ceramics, 
instructions by artists for beginners, classes 
and production lines. All subjects. Send 
your ideas and advertise your studios and 
products. Subscription $3.75 per year. 


NETTIE E. PILLET 
841 Barrows Crt., P. Californi 


Back Lioues of FES 


The following back issues of Ceramics 
Monthly are still available at sixty cents 
per copy (Ohio residents add 3% sales 
tax). We pay postage. 

1953 
July, August, October, December 
1954 

July, August, 

December 
1955 
March, April, May, July, August, 
tember, October, 











February, March, 
tember, November, 


Sep- 


Sep- 
November, December 

1956 
February, May, June, 
September, October, 
Please send remittance (check or money 
order) with list of back issues desired. 


July, 
November 


August, 


CERAMICS MONTHLY 
4175 N. High St. Columbus, Ohio 














Holst: Precious Metals 
(Continued from page 30) 


crackling, waving, cloudiness, frosting 
and powdering. Not firing at the cor- 
rect finishing temperature, depending 
on the type of ware decorated, is the 
cause of a great deal of trouble. 

The rules which govern overglaze 
firing apply also to the firing of 
metals. The correct temperature range 
depends entirely on the kind of body 
being decorated. If you follow the 
chart below (it is based on my over- 
glaze-firing chart published in CM, 
April, 1954), you will avoid the un- 
pleasant results of under- or over- 
firing metals: 


Hard Porcelain — fire at cone 014 
to 013 


Medium-paste Porcelain —fire at 
cone 016-015 


Soft-paste Porcelain — fire at cone 
018-017 


Art Bodies & Pottery (06-04 clays 
and glazes) —fire at cone 020- 


018. 
Metals require a long venting 
period. If the temperature is in- 


creased too fast at the beginning of 
the “smoking-off” process, a crust will 
form on top of the metal before the 
volatile substances have a chance to 
burn out. Other causes of failure are 
either too thin or too heavy an appli- 
cation, and use of the wrong kind of 
metal (fluxed or unfluxed). © 


Enameling: Stencils 
(Continued from page 35) 


pair of tweezers, dip in water, shake 
off excess water and place the cut- 
outs around on the piece. Repeat un- 
til the layout is as planned. Then 
spray with water or gum solution. 
Now sift black enamel over the whole 
surface, then ever so carefully, with 
a needle or pointed tweezers, remove 
the cutouts and fire the piece. The 
result will be a typical stenciled de- 
sign. Now — with wet charge go over 
the edges of the design se that design 
and background are leveled evenly 
and the sharp outlines softened. An- 
other way is to go over the outline 
of the design with a brush and to 
shade in a new color; also to add de- 
tails not in the stencil, such as an eye 
in a fish and so on. Overglaze details 
help a lot by adding the handmade 
touch, and metal effects are good for 
glamorizing a piece. In other words, 
cover up with handwork the all too 
“commercial” look of an otherwise 
recommendable technique. @ 
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Rouse Engineering Co. 
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The Plaster Series 
by DOROTHY PERKINS 


CASTING CUES 


Having finished her detailed instructions on 
making molds (begun in the February 1955 
issue), the author now answers some of the 
most frequently asked questions about slip 
casting. “Casting Cues" began in the Sep- 
tember 1956 issue.—Ed. 


Are there some clay or clay-body 
types which deflocculate more easily 
than others, and therefore make bet- 
ter casting slips? 

Yes. Plastic, fine-grained clays do 
not deflocculate as readily as do 
coarser-grained clays. ‘This is because 
such a great amount of water is 
needed to “lubricate” the clay par- 
ticles for casting purposes. It may 
also be said that a casting slip made 
of fine-grained clay (such as a stone- 
ware clay) is slow in casting (due 
to high water content and _ fineness 
of grain which impede the absorp- 
tion of water by the plaster mold), 
does not ordinarily drain cleanly, is 
slow to release from the mold and 
tends to warp on drying. Clay bodies 
which are high in non-plastics (flint, 
talc, china clays, feldspars, frits, etc.) 
usually deflocculate without much 
difficulty. But a good casting body 
needs some plastics to provide de- 
sirable trimming properties, so a cast- 
ing body needs to be planned not 
only for desired results in firing, but 
for desirable workability. 


Is it possible to deflocculate a clay 
or body which includes grog? 

Yes it is. The finer the grog, the 
more workable the grogged slip will 
be. Very coarse grog may settle out 
of slip—not only in the container, 
but also in the mold. 


Do slips for solid and drain casting 
differ in desirable characteristics? 

In general, the more plastic clays 
or clay bodies will solid cast better: 
they will not be as apt to crack over 
the hump. “Shorter” (less plastic) 
clays or clay bodies will drain cast 
more advantageously. 


In preparing casting slips, does it 
make any difference whether clay is 
added to water or water to clay? 

Yes. Mixing will be much facilitat- 
td—whether by hand or mechanical 
means—if the following procedure is 
followed : 
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a. Measure or weigh out water, 
based on amount of clay to be de- 
flocculated. For example: if 20 
pounds of clay are to be deflocculat- 
ed, and 30 per cent water is needed, 
then 6 pounds water are needed. 
This may actually be weighed, or it 
may be measured in pints, 1 pint 
being the equivalent of 1 pound. Hot 
water decreases mixing time. 

b. Add the measured deflocculents 
to the measured water. 

c. Add the clay to the water. If 
allowed to slake, some of the clay 
will become saturated and facilitate 
mixing, but mixing may be under- 
taken at once. 

d. Allow the thoroughly mixed 
slip to stand over night to permit air 
to escape. As another aid to removing 
air, screen slip before using. 


In preparing casting slips, what 
percentage of water is practical? 

This will depend somewhat on the 
clay or body being deflocculated, but 
the lower the water content, the 
greater the advantages in casting. In 
general, 30 per cent—40 per cent 
water is a good range to try for. 


Can casting trimmings and scrap 
be utilized? 

Scrap may be dried out, crushed 
to pea-size, and used when preparing 
a new batch of slip. The new batch 
should not contain more than 40 
per cent scrap by weight. Deflocculate 
for new material only (60 per cent of 
the total batch), unless it is found 
that the deflocculent loss from the 
scrap has been so great that more 
deflocculation is needed. 


Should casting slips receive any 
special attention when stored? 

When the slip is being used from 
day to day it needs ne special atten- 
tion other than agitation before using. 
To prevent scumming, drying, or con- 
tamination, some sort of lid over the 
container may be desired. When slip 
is being used less frequently, it may 
be stored in air-tight containers (gal- 
lon jars with wide tops and screw-on 
lids) for long periods of time. Pro- 
viding the deflocculation has been 
satisfactory, a slight stirring will make 
the long-stored slip ready for use. 
Do not shake containers of slip: this 
puts unwanted air in the slip. 

(To Be Continued) 
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The articles on copper enameling by Jean O’Hara 
and by Jo Rebert appearing in CM since June 1954 have 
been proclaimed the best in basic instruction. Twenty- 
one of these articles, representing basic fundamentals as 
well as illustrated how-to-do-its on jewelry, have now 
been combined in book form and carefully indexed. 


The publishers are proud te present this material 
under one cover as a service to teachers, hobbyists, and 
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students. The step-by-step projects in this volume make 
it an excellent working handbook; the text and detailed 
index make it a valuable source of reference. 
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